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BETWEEN ISSUES 


PuBLicaTION this week of our David J. Dallin’s authorita- 
tive study, Soviet Espionage, reminds us of our own manifold 
experiences with gumshoes Soviet and otherwise. It has 
been a tangled history. Back in the Twenties, our contents 
were carefully scrutinized in the inner sanctum of the Krem- 
lin—we have an angry telegram from a certain J. Stalin 
to vouch for this. Later on, Soviet intelligence began watch- 
ing us directly from New York. Here there were no telegrams 
(these evidently perished in the Soviet “transition to social- 















letters of appreciation from heads of agencies which hay 
been spared months of work by our information. 

With the growth of the McCarthyist cancer, however, we 
suddenly found this work being disrupted. Men who had 
been helping us fight Communism over the years, who had 
been exposing Communist fronts in our pages, were from 
time to time attacked by irresponsible Congressmen and 
ignorant bureaucrats. And so helping to clear the innocent 
became as much a part of our work as tracking down the 
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ism”), but we did get raided once. That was back in 1939, guilty. Here, too, we have received numerous letters of Al 
when one of our star news analysts was General Walter G. commendation. 
Krivitsky, until 1938 the Chief of Soviet Military Intelligence Significant of our new role is the following letter: 
in Western Europe. Early that spring, shortly after Krivitsky “May I introduce myself as a New LEADER subscriber of 
had published an article predicting the pact between Hitler some years’ standing and a Naval Reserve attorney presently 
and Stalin, our staff arrived one Monday morning to find on active duty with the U.S. Navy. I was very interested in 
the entire office in disarray—drawers open, files topsy-turvy. James Rorty’s October 3 article, “What Price Security?”, NDON'! 
letters and papers all over the floor. From the way the files because I am on occasion professionally involved with greal 
had been combed, it was clear what the Soviet agents had security matters. In fact, I have secured both [Adam) § o, gj 
wanted—and failed to get: namely, Krivitsky’s secret sources Yarmolinsky’s study [of Government security cases] and § rit 
of information. Had they read his writings more carefully, Rowland Watts’s survey [of Army cases] for our office law resenbee 
we might have been spared the raid, for his Nazi-Soviet pact library. that the 
prediction was based solely on his own experience before “I showed ‘What Price Security?’ to my senior legal § cccasiot 
leaving Stalin’s service. officer. He desired to place the article in our ‘security’ fle J dom Jai 
Since World War II, our “intelligence work” has shifted where we place materials critical of and suggesting improve Fy... 1, 
emphasis. The Soviets, evidently, have given us up for lost; ments in present practices. As I retain on file my issues of ‘ 
shortly after Stalin’s death, in fact, they cancelled their last Tue New Leaner, I would prefer not to donate my onl; af : 
remaining overt subscription (which we used to mail to a copy. It would be greatly appreciated if you could forward festivity 
certain Moscow Post Office box-number). Now most of our me an extra copy of the October 3 issue.” up sep 
intelligence dealings are with public and private agencies of We sent this Naval Lieutenant the extra copy he re § chattere 
the Western world, who come to us for information on quested by return mail, confident and pleased that Jim waiting 
Communist and Communist-front activities in various sec- Rorty’s sensible analysis would exert a sane influence in . 
tions of the world. In our confidential files are numerous at least one security office. = - 
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tion, te 
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Two Views 





Which Way Indonesia? 


AFTER THE ELECTION 


DJAKARTA 

NDONESIA held her elections with 

. calm and dignity. If the re- 
alts did not manifest great political 
maturity, the people at least showed 
that they realized the gravity of the 
ecasion, the responsibilities of free- 
dom laid upon their shoulders. There 
were many touching details, pictur- 
esque scenes, and a general air of 


festivity. Men and women, queuing 


up separately in Moslem fashion, 
chattered softly and gaily while 


waiting their turn to vote. Armored 
cars and MP jeeps, which had circu- 
laled in the weeks before the elec- 
tion, took their places next to the 
polling booths on election day and 
kept an eye on the proceedings. The 
Army officers were calm, modest, po- 
lite but also quite self-confident; only 
afew months before, these soldiers 
had, with considerable tact, forced 
the elections by ousting the fellow- 
traveling government of Ali Sastro- 
amidjojo. 

Because Indonesia is largely illit- 
trate and lacks transportation and 
modern machinery, the political ten- 
‘ion of election night here was spread 
out over two or three smoldering 
weeks. It was five days before any 
teal trends could be discerned, and 
only now, for the first time, do we 
have a political portrait of the Indo- 
nesian people. (This was the first 
Parliamentary election in the young 
epublic’s history; the previous par- 
liament and cabinets were appointed 
by the rey olutionary leaders.) 

Indonesia’s complicated system of 
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By Sal Tas 





If the islands of Indonesia were located in the Eastern Pacific, they would 
stretch from Honolulu to San Francisco. With twice the land area of Texas, 
Indonesia has ten times the population. Though its people are among the 
poorest on earth (twice as poor as India), it is the world’s seventh greatest 
producer of oil and a leader in rubber, tin, copra and a host of agricultural 
products. From 1945 through 1950, Indonesian nationalists waged a long, 
complicated struggle which finally ended in complete independence. Early this 
month, the Indonesian Republic held its first general election, the results of 
which may well influence all Asia. Here they are analyzed by two men both 
long acquainted with Indonesian affairs and consistently sympathetic to Indo- 
nesian freedom. Sal Tas has been covering the Indonesian election for Het 
Parool of Amsterdam; Sol Sanders, who takes a more pessimistic view, is 
Asian-affairs specialist for Business Week magazine. 





proportional representation is such 
that it will take a month before the 
seats in Parliament are sorted out. 
But the popular vote, perhaps 90 per 
cent of which has been unofficially 
tallied, has gone predominantly to 
four large parties: 

© The Nationalists—PNI—the old 
revolutionary party led by President 
Sukarno. 

® The Masjumi—modernist Mos- 
lem, anti-Communist. 

© The Nahdatul Ulama—orthodox 
Moslem, the party of the village 
priests. 

© The Communists—PKI. 

The strength of the Moslem parties 
was expected. Not all Indonesians are 
fanatics, but the country is religious; 
lacking education and all the forms 
of intellectual intercourse that go 
with it, it expresses its feelings and 
thoughts mainly through religion. 
There are, of course, fanatical be- 
lievers, too, especially in the poor. 
heavily populated regions of Java; 
it was there that the orthodox Nahda- 
tul Ulama got its big vote. 


The major surprise was the heavy 
vote for the PNI. The Nationalists 
had formed the base of the Ali Gov- 
ernment (he himself is a minor PNI 
leader), and were largely responsible 
for the corruption, economic chaos 
and scandals which rocked the coun- 
try during the last two years. This 
behavior could only partly be hidden 
behind an insolent anti-Western di- 
plomacy, inspired by the Commu- 
nists; the corruption and the police 
terror that went with it had infuri- 
ated large sections of this gentle 
people. 

Yet, it is clear from the election re- 
sulis that the people apparently did 
not connect the corruption with its 
authors; the opposition’s attacks on 
this point had failed to reach the 
masses. Far from the sophisticated 
cities, the illiterate agrarian masses 
cast a vote for tradition: This was 
the first time they could manifest 
their loyalty to the generations-old 
Nationalist party and its spectacular 
leader Sukarno—and they did so. To 
expect that they would use this, their 





first election, as a day of reckoning 
for the malpractices of the last two 
years was asking too much. The 
Indonesian masses are slow to digest 
historical experiences; having been 
ruled for centuries by feudal mon- 
archs and colonial masters, they now 
bowed again before the governors’ 
party; the governors of the prov- 
inces were PNI, 

There is no doubt that the election 
was a resounding personal triumph 
for Sukarno, the political glamour 


ALI SASTROAMIDJOJO: JUBILANT 


boy. master orator and _ intriguer, 


hybrid of Perén and Bevan who 
crowned thirty years of nationalist 
propaganda and moderate martyr- 
dom with the Presidency of the In- 
donesian Republic. He tried to turn 
this post into a position of strength 
from which he could override all the 
other powers of the nation. Repulsed 
by the democratic parties, he turned 
to the fellow-travelers and Commu- 
nists to undermine the Parliament 
that withheld from him the power 
for which he strove and which he 
used so arbitrarily. He was most in- 
fluential in the intrigues that led to 
the formation of the Ali Government. 

Sukarno was not himself a candi- 
date. but he had led the PNI during 
the whole period before the revolu- 
tion. His well-known connection with 
the Nationalists brought them voters 





in much the same way as Eisenhower 
brought votes to the Republican 
party in 1952. 

The Communist party is the small- 
est of the four big parties; its total 
has not yet reached 20 per cent. Thus, 
it is smaller than the Communist 
parties of Italy and France, but— 
perhaps more important—it is strong- 
er than the Communist party of 
India. The fact is that the Indonesian 
masses lack the political experience 
and sophistication which the Indian 
National Congress inculcated into the 
Indian masses in the years that pre- 
ceded national independence. 

The Communists took seven years 
to overcome their catastrophic defeat 
in the Madiun revolt. But they have 
now been reorganized 
and are being very cleverly coached 
by the Chinese Communists through 
the Chinese Embassy in Djakarta. 
(Scarcely a day passes without a 
PKI leader entering the Embassy to 
receive political directives.) 

Supporting the PNI Government 
but remaining outside of it, the Com- 
munists profited from a unique posi- 
tion. In effect, they bribed the min- 
isters by allowing them all sorts of 
corruption; at the same time, they 
could go into the villages proclaim- 
ing the necessity for a Communist- 


thoroughly 


led cleanup. The Communists sup- 
ported the Ali Government although 
they received only one thing in re- 
turn: freedom of movement, organi- 
zation and agitation. But this was 
crucial, for it afforded them protec- 
tion from village heads who till then 
had been trying to curb their dem- 
onstrations and strikes. Now. after 
each riot, the Communists could 
and did—appeal successfully to the 
provincial governors. Thus, they re- 
inforced their organization, expanded 
their activities, and organized terror 
gangs to dominate labor unions, ag- 
ricultural communities, and even 
whole villages. 

Before the election, the Commu- 
nists were protected without bearing 
any responsibility. But now their 
growth has_ shocked 
many politicians—including some of 


phenomenal 





the leaders of the PNI, who have be. 
gun to fear the dangerous competi. 
tor they created. 

The Socialist party, the party of 
Sutan Sjahrir, a party with an ex. 
cellent record and rich in leaders, 
trailed far behind in the balloting. 
It is approaching the position of 
Giuseppe Saragat’s small Social Den. 
ocratic party in Italy. Reasonable, 
rational and decent, the PSI could 
not compete with the demagogy of 
the PNI and the Communists. The 
Socialists lack contact with the back- 
ward masses, and it is hard to see 
how they can win them unless they 
can build up their own mass organi- 
zations (they have a promising trade. 
union movement and the beginnings 
of a peasant organization) or gain 
control of existing mass organiza 
tions through patient infiltration and 
education. 

Intelligent and lively, the Social: 
ist intellectuals are naive when it 
comes to the realities of the struggle 
for power. They counted heavily on 
the personal prestige of Sjahrir, 
whose personal courage and realism 
had saved the Republic in 1945. But 
Sjahrir had disappeared from the 
political scene for three important 
years, and came back too late to re 
gain his popularity (which, in any 
case, never matched that of the big: 
ger-mouthed demagogues) . 

As of now, the situation is con 
fused. The PNI was surprised to 
learn that the Communists profited 
more from their united front than 
they had expected. The group around 
Ali wants to continue this united 
front, but there are many PNI lead: 
ers who do not. Electoral victory has 
not obliterated the symptoms of fur) 
against corruption which were 
pronounced in the last few months, 
nor does any PNI leader wish to be 
come a PKI satellite—especially since 
the elections have proved that the 
Nationalists are more of a mass party 
than the Communists. 

The Moslem parties were shocked 
by the fact that the non-Moslem 
groups turned out almost as many 
votes as they did. They now want 
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defend their position. The Masjumi 
and the Nahdatul Ulama have con- 
tacted one another, the Masjumi 
eagerly, the NU hesitantly. The NU, 
an unbelievable agglomeration of un- 
dereducated village strategists with- 
out experience or even an elementary 
knowledge of modern politics, is 
much disturbed by the responsibility 
that has fallen on its shoulders. Des- 
prately trying to procure some kind 
of leadership, the NU has turned to 
Vice President Hatta, Indonesia’s 
best-known statesman after Sukarno, 
acalm, reflective man who lacks Su- 
karno’s popularity but may be more 
respected. 

The NU can be bullied or bought 
or misused in many ways, but at least 
its provisional leaders are aware of 
this and are trying to make contact 
with the respected leaders of all par- 
ties. It is possible, but by no means 
certain, that Hatta will accept the 
leadership of the NU. He may be at- 
tracted by the prospect of having a 
teal party at his disposal, and there- 
fore real political power; till now, 
his position has been based solely on 
his prestige as Vice President. Even 
0, the NU is a queer party indeed 
by Western standards, and it is 
doubtful if NU Members of Parlia- 
ment will understand modern con- 
cepts of party discipline. 

A number of anti-Communist coa- 
litions seem to be in the making, but 
there is no escaping the fact that the 
fnal descision lies with the PNI. 
More specifically, the final decision 
lies with Sukarno. His will be a mo- 
mentous, possibly a fatal, decision. 

There are grounds for hope. The 
present (Masjumi-Socialist) care- 
taker government, though it has been 
bitterly attacked by the profiteers it 
has evicted, has gained prestige. It 
will be difficult now to regress to an 
Alitype regime. And there is still the 
Amy, reinforced not long ago by the 
famous Army Day of Djogja. This 
day culminated in a solemn declara- 
tion, signed by all the higher officers 
in a spectacular torchlight ceremony, 
lo stand united behind the Army 
leaders in the struggle for an uncor- 
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rupted Army free of political inter- 
ference. Sukarno will certainly try 
to avoid a collision with the Army, 
and, because the ideas and prestige 
of the Socialists are high in the 
Army, this can lead to a moderate 
solution. Furthermore, the Indo- 
nesian people and most of its politi- 
cians dislike extremes; this is not a 
revolutionary people. 

To sum up: The elections as such 
were a huge success. Organization of 
the polling was surprisingly effective; 
fraud was obviously a minor phe- 
nomenon. (Incompetence in the pre- 
paratory work of establishing the 
electoral list was more serious. ) 

The results of the election show 
clearly Indonesia’s basic defect: lack 
of education. This creates serious 
dangers, but many honest politicians 
are working hard to prevent a catas- 
trophe. Though a “model” govern- 
ment like the present caretaker re- 


gime is now out of the question, some 
compromise may be worked out. 
Even Sukarno is not necessarily anti- 
Western; he is much more pro- 
Sukarno, and the Communists’ new 
strength may hurt his pride. The 
Army, unwilling to take power for 
itself, is also unwilling to see the Re- 
public break down in corruption. 

It may be difficult to prevent cor- 
rupt cliques from getting their 
share; in this undereducated coun- 
try, greedy intellect has an enormous 
advantage. The play of democracy 
gave the heaviest representation to 
the most populous areas, which are 
also the most backward ones. Never- 
theless, the election did end the mis- 
erable provisional parliament, un- 
representative and dominated by 
greed. The Indonesian people has 
much to learn. But it can only learn 
from experience. At least it has now 
entered the first grade. 


"(WORST DEFEAT 
SINCE CHINA‘ »y s6i sander 


T WOULD BE hard to exaggerate the 

defeat the West has suffered in the 
recent Indonesian elections. It is per- 
haps the worst moral licking democ- 
racy has taken in Asia since the end 
of World War II—for, unlike China, 
where democracy went down to force 
of arms, in Indonesia it has failed to 
win a Western-style election. 

It will be easy for optimists—par- 
ticularly in the U.S. State Depart- 
ment—to find a silver lining in the 
election results. But the truth is that, 
taken in the context of Indonesia’s 
recent history and the recent history 
of Asia, they are an overwhelming 
defeat for moderation and liberalism. 

On the face of it, it would seem 
that three non-Communist parties 
have an outright majority. And it 


would naturally follow that a non- or 
even anti-Communist coalition might 
be formed. Even with a quarter of 
the votes going to the Communists, 
that would seem to be a relatively 
strong position. 

But the fact is that the election was 
fought on entirely different lines. For 
two years before it was held, a gov- 
ernment ruled which, while nomi- 


‘ nally Nationalist, depended on Com- 


munist strength for its support. In 
return for this support, the Commu- 
nists were allowed to strengthen their 
organization in the countryside, in 
the trade-union federation SOBSI 
which the Communists have always 
dominated, and, perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, in the Army. 

The election was fought between 





the forces of the Communist-Nation- 


alist bloc on the one side, and the 
anti-Communist Masjumi and Social- 
ists on the other. A group of fanati- 
cal Moslems, the organization of the 
kiyais and hadjis in the villages. 
broke with the Masjumi (who are 
and went over to the 
Nationalist-Communist bloc. This pe- 


modernists ) 


culiar association of Moslem reli- 
gionists with the Communists can 
only be explained in terms of politi- 
cal naiveté and xenophobia (which 
the Communists played on), and of 
the traditional role of a large part of 
the Moslem clerical leadership in 
Indonesia as opportunists and ex- 
ploiters of the peasantry. It is also a 
revolutionary tradition in Indonesia 
that Islam and revolt against the 
status quo—i.e., the Christian Dutch 
—go hand in hand. That trend has 
been carried over into the post-inde- 
pendence period by the Darul Islam 
guerrillas and the Nahdatul Ulama, 
or so-called Moslem Scholars. 

The issues in the election—from 
the standpoint of an observer who 
cared about issues, for most Indo- 
nesian voters were pressured into 
voting one way or the other without 
a real knowledge of issues—were 
clear. Mohammed Natsir, Masjumi 
chairman. laid it on the line. He 
challenged the Nationalists’ fellow- 
traveling in international and local 
politics. He asked whether it was 
really necessary for Nationalist Pre- 
mier Ali Sastroamidjojo to go to 
Peking last summer to see Chou En- 
lai. He questioned whether the agree- 
ment signed with Peking covering 
Indonesia’s 3.5 million Chinese and 
their citizenship was anything more 
than a scrap of paper. 

Sutan Sjahrir, Asia’s most brilliant 
Socialist. was even more explicit. He 
said the Communists’ promises of 
old-age pensions, etc. were poppy- 
cock—that even the welfare state was 
years off in What the 
country neded, he said, was foreign 
capital and students trained in the 
West. 

But this kind of argument fell on 
deaf ears. For months, the National- 


Indonesia. 


ist jingoists had been whooping it 
up. Dutch occupation of Irian (West 
New Guinea) was used as a primary 
issue, even though most Indonesian 
politicians would admit off-the-record 
that it was of little concern to the 
East Java, the 
Communists even spread the story 
that “Irian” was a daughter of Presi- 
dent Sukarno whom the Dutch had 
abducted, that only if they voted 
Communist would she be returned.) 

Premier Ali Sastroamidjojo’s Na- 
tionalist government had spent a 
fortune last spring to stage the Ban- 
dung Conference in Java as part of 
the chauvinist campaign. The Com- 
munists and Nationalists even man- 


young nation. (In 


aged to turn the Masjumi’s anti- 
Communist line against itself by ap- 
pealing to the community feeling of 
the Javanese peasant. They accused 
the Masjumi of being anti-Indone- 
sian, a pawn of the imperialists, and 
“unbrotherly.” 

There is no doubt that Nationalist- 
Communist slush funds played a big 
role in their victory. The Communists 
spent more than $5 million in the six 
months before the election—a huge 
amount in Indonesia’s underdevel- 
oped economy. And a large part of 
this was supplied by the Chinese 
Communist and Soviet Embassies in 
Djakarta. The graft and corruption 
which reached enormous proportions 
under the Ali regime (one estimate 
from an international authority is 
that $100 million of Indonesia’s 
$700-to-$800-million export product 
was moving abroad illegally) were 
paid for in contributions to the Na- 
tionalist political coffers. 

Another the control 
which the Nationalists exercised over 
the local village civil officials. Almost 
all of these had been purged during 
the two years of Nationalist rule if 


factor was 


they were antagonistic to the regime. 
In some areas, it is clear that villag- 
ers were threatened with a loss of 
kerosene, oil and salt rations if they 
did not vote the Nationalist ticket. 
But, in the main, the Nationalist- 
Communist-Moslem anti- 
foreign line quite obviously brought 


Extremist 


them to power. This victory is bound 
to have tremendous repercussions 
throughout Southeast Asia and the 
Moslem world. Singapore, which has 
rocked with violence initiated by the 
local Chinese Communists, is bound 
to be affected. David Marshall, Sin. 
gapore’s first elected Prime Minister, 
had sent a mission to Indonesia to 
try to negotiate an alliance with the 
Masjumi-led caretaker government 
which followed Ali to power only a 
few weeks before the election. Mar. 
shall’s nationalist but anti-Commv- 
nist line isn’t likely to find any takers 
in the new Indonesian government, 
Further up the Malayan peninsula in 
Kuala Lumpur, the Nationalist-Com- 
munist victory is likely to stampede 
Malaya’s orderly march toward self- 
government and a_non-Communist 
regime. In Pakistan, Indonesia’s 
nearest Moslem neighbor, the small 
but influential fellow-traveling Mos- 
lem “socialist” group in Lahore will 
take encouragement. And, even in 
Moslem Cairo (which President Su. 
karno recently visited on his trip to 
Mecca and Damascus). a neutralist 
Indonesia “leaning leftward” will be 
well received in some circles. 

The West’s defeat in Indonesia is 
the near-final chapter in a long series 
of blunders which have marked US. 
policy in the archipelago since the 
end of World War II. It began with 
our refusal to occupy the islands, 
instead turning them over to the 
British command. For four years 
after the end of the war, we piously 
hinted to the Dutch that we would 
like them to give up their colonial 
empire. Indonesian Socialist leader 
Sutan Sjahrir, imprisoned by the 
Dutch during most of the 1930s until 
the Japanese liberated him and he 
went into the mountains to fight their 
occupation of Java, was willing t 
compromise with Holland. He real 
ized his country’s need of Dutch help 
in rehabilitating it after the Jape 
nese occupation and in bringing it to 
real nationhood. But his suppott 
among the population was undercut 
by Dutch ruthlessness and their ir 
ability to see any solution in Indo 
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nesia but the prewar colonial empire. 

Finally, in 1949, we laid down the 
law to the Dutch: Indonesia must be 
freed. But, even then, we allowed 
sch an attachment of colonial sym- 
hols to be made in the transfer of 
sovereignty that it could be ‘easily 
discredited by the Communists. We 
failed even to see the wave of dema- 
gogy arising from all this mess— 
largely because our Djakarta em- 
bassy was dominated by one pontifi- 
cal personality and Washington got 
oly one version of events. 

Our final effort was the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization. In at- 
tempting to set up an alliance to de- 
fend the area against Communism, 
we forgot one thing: that the people 
of the area were not represented. 
Only the Philippines could claim to 
represent any real will of the popu- 
lation to defend itself against Chi- 
nese Communist imperialism. The 
rest of the people in Southeast Asia 
were either not represented at all—as 
was the case of Indonesia—or (like 
Thailand) represented by govern- 
ments which could hardly claim to 
be popular regimes. 

Now the SEATO command must 
face up to the fact that the very heart 
of Southeast Asia has been opened 
to Communist infiltration. Indone- 
sia’s 82 millions are the most crucial 
in the whole area. “The wealth of the 
Indies” is no exaggeration. Indone- 
sia’s rubber, tin, spices and man- 
power would be a tremendous addi- 
tion to the Chinese-Soviet empire. 

Whether anything can now be 
done by the U.S. and the West in 
Indonesia to help the cause of democ- 
tacy is debatable. Any coalition 
government—even without the Com- 
munists—will be compromised. The 
Nationalists are heavily infiltrated by 


. the Communists; there is reason to 


believe that the same has happened 
to the NU. Even the Indonesian 
Army, which might have stopped the 
earlier deterioration, is probably in- 
capable of steadying the ship of 
state. The Djakarta military head- 
Quarters is relatively powerless: of 
the regional commanders, only one, 
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the Socialist-led Silawangi Division, 
can be counted on to fight the Com- 
munists if it comes to that. 

Much depends on whom President 
Sukarno picks to form the new cabi- 
net. Sukarno himself will play an 
important role. But there is no rea- 
son to hope that he will play it 
against the Communists. He was the 
real power behind the Ali regime— 
and he deliberately excluded the 
Masjumi from that government. 


If he chooses a left-wing National- 
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ist like Party Chairman Sarmiei Nan- 
gusarkoro, the worst can be expected. 
Nangusarkoro is an “independent” 
Marxist who formerly headed the 
Partai Rajat (People’s party), which 
merged with the Nationalists in 1947. 
His ally in the party is Sartono, 
leader of the Nationalist “fraction” 
in the provisional Parliament and a 
staunch fellow-traveler. 

One of their most prominent help- 
ers is Mudadalama, who edits the 
official Nationalist newspaper Suluh 
Indonesia in Djakarta. He was for- 
merly Parliamentary “fraction” lead- 
er for the Communists. He went over 
to the Nationalists in 1954, but made 
no disavowal of Communism, clearly 
entering the Nationalist party’s 
ranks—along with thousands of 
other Communists at the same 
time—to strengthen the role that 


the Communists would play in it. 

There is a non-Communist group 
in the Nationalist party headed by 
Willopo. But it has been singularly 
impotent in the past in stopping 
Communist inroads, and has played 
an opportunist role by using Com- 
munist strength to stay in office. 

If this group managed to pull the 
Masjumi and the NU into an alli- 
ance, it would still be at the mercy 
of the stronger left wing within the 
Nationalists and the large bloc of 





LEFT 


Communist voles in Parliament. 
Whether it would be worth the gam- 
ble necessary to maintain it in office 
is a question. The price of the stakes 
for the U.S. would be a long-range, 
extensive American aid scheme for 
the country. 

In the past, Indonesia’s anti-Com- 
munists have refused what little aid 
they were proffered, fearing that it 
would only put more propaganda 
ammunition in the hands of the Com- 
munists. In recent months, when they 
were perhaps willing to accept elec- 
tioneering funds and equipment, the 
U.S. pleaded “non-interference in 
the internal affairs of small nations.” 

Only a miracle can now save Indo- 
nesia from sliding—through a long 
period of economic and political de- 
terioration—into the hands of the 
Communists. 





EXCLUSIVE: 





A TALK 
WITH 
KONRAD 
ADENAUER 


By Norbert Muhlen 





Chancellor Adenauer’ gave 
this exclusive interview to 
Norbert Muhlen (left) just 
an hour before he took to 
his bed with bronchial pneu- 
monia. Mr. Muhlen, author of 
The Return of Germany, has 
contributed to Reader's Di- 
gest and other periodicals. 
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ROM THE moment Konrad Adenauer deplaned here 
F* his return from Moscow, erect but visibly tired, 
his disillusioned old eyes more melancholy than ever, 
this generally dull West German capital buzzed with 
alarming rumors and anxious questions. What had really 
happened in Moscow? Had the old warrior made his 
peace with the enemy? Had he simply caved in at his 
first encounter with the Soviet rulers, after leading the 
fight against them for so long? 

“He went to Moscow a statesman and returned a 
human being,” one Bonn mot put it. But a second, more 
sinister thought—rarely admitted openly—was that the 
“old fox” had sold out to the East, had made a deal with 
the Kremlin and deserted the Western camp. Why else 
could he have granted diplomatic recognition to the 
Soviet Union, even though his official spokesmen had 
given assurances on the very eve of his departure that 
he would not—at least, as they added off the record, not 
before the next Geneva Conference? 

After listening to this sort of speculation by Bonn’s 
politicians, officials and journalists, I heard very differ- 
ent views in the bars and inns where ordinary Germans 
spoke their minds on the subject. Adenauer, they said 
over their beer, was a fine fellow, for he was bringing 
back almost 10,000 Germens from Soviet jails and labor 
camps. What is more, his journey to Moscow had helped 
the cause of peace—for what could the establishment of 
diplomatic relations with Russia, until now an enemy, 
mean but the elimination of potential conflicts and hence 
of war? Some thought that Adenauer had also displayed 
exemplary independence of the Pentagon and Wall 
Street, those two colossi which were trying to push Ger- 
many into new military adventures. 

Even though the fears of the professional politicians 
were as ill-founded as the cheers of the non-political citi- 
zenry, together they showed the tragic dilemma which 
Adenauer—forced to go to Moscow as much by the 
“Geneva Spirit” as by German public opinion—had 
faced in the Soviet capital. Yet, the question remained 
after his return: Was he still on the side of the West? 
Would he give in again when the same rough deal was 
offered with higher stakes—some sort of reunification 
offer, perhaps, with even a bit of the Oder-Neisse line 
thrown in, in exchange for a Soviet-authored security 
pact which would in effect scrap NATO? Had Adenauer 
lost the awareness of the deadly menace of world Com- 
munism which guided him throughout the years of his 
leadership? Had his high moral purpose been corrupted 
into a new Realpolitik along Bismarckian lines which 
would eventually lead to another Rapallo Agreement with 
the Soviet Union? 

In a spacious office adorned with Dutch Old Masters, 
man-sized potted plants and antique clocks, large snap 
shots of the late Alcide de Gasperi, Sir Winston Chur 
chill and President Eisenhower faced Dr. Adenauer while 
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he talked with me, three weeks after his return from 
Moscow, in an exclusive interview. 

When I mentioned “the present period of relaxation of 
tension,” he sharply corrected me: “There is no period 
of relaxation of tension; there has only been a great 
deal of talk of a relaxation of tension. Since the Geneva 
Conference, that relaxation has shown itself only in 
words. Look at North Africa, at Egypt, at the United 
Nations. There is the same tension in the world as 
before.” 

Dr. Adenauer denounced the idea, currently fashion- 
able in many Western circles, that the new Soviet tactics 
lessen the danger which Communism poses to peace and 
freedom. “No,” he stated, “that danger cannot be over- 
come so quickly. It is too firmly founded in the deeply 
contrasting views of man and the universe held in the 
two worlds. And totalitarian Communism’s urge for 
power remains. No, the danger has not grown less.” 

On the contrary, the Chancellor went on, a very grave 
danger could arise from a one-sided faith in “relaxa- 
tion.” with a resultant make-believe truce in the cold 
war. “The danger,” he said, “is that the vigilance of the 
West would be lulled to sleep.” Since many people in the 
West want to believe in the sudden transformation of 
the man-eating Moscow bear into a peaceful little lamb, 
the mere talk of relaxation may lead the West first to 
accept it as a fact and then to relax itself in its readiness 
to resist Moscow. If this should happen, the Moscow- 
promoted truce period could enable the East to overcome 
the Western economic and military (particularly atomic) 
superiority which existed before Geneva and probably 
caused Moscow to promote the latter. 

Memories of his Moscow mission came alive when Dr. 
Adenauer told me: “The average citizen of the West 
simply cannot realize what manner of men the leaders of 
world Communism are.” His personal encounter with 
these men has apparently strengthened rather than weak- 
ened his awareness of the threat they present to the 
free world. 

A professional politician who has dealt at first hand 
with all sorts of governments, including dictatorships, 
Chancellor Adenauer went to Moscow with no illusions 
whatever about the Soviet system. Yet, meeting its lead- 
ets apparently came as an unexpectedly new experience 
which struck with tremendous impact. He had never 
before encountered, or perhaps even conceived of, such 
a belief in the permissibility of using every available 
means to achieve the desired end—in this case, the ulti- 
mate worldwide victory of Communism. In Moscow, he 
learned that the Soviet smile was as dangerous a weapon 
as the Soviet fist, and that there was a perfect interplay 
in their use by master politicians who had no scruples in 
acontest they fully expected to win. 

Talking with German participants in the Moscow talks, 
I was struck by their frequent use of the term “night- 
mare” to describe their experience. One delegate spoke 
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of Moscow’s “diplomacy by third-degree methods”; an- 
other, of “trading with torturers.” 

The problems of Soviet-German relations are too com- 
plex for any sweeping judgment as to whether Adenauer 
or the Russians had the better of it in Moscow. Obtain- 
ing the release of the 10,000 prisoners has unquestionably 
strengthened the Chancellor’s position at home: it was 
his chief domestic-policy adviser in Moscow who most 
strongly urged him to accept the Soviet offer. On the 
other hand, his foreign-policy advisers—Foreign Minis- 
ter Heinrich von Brentano and State Secretaries Grewe 
and Hallstein—earnestly pressed him to reject it. In 
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general, it can be said that West Germany, in agreeing 
to establish diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union, 
has merely done what her Western partners did long ago. 
Had Adenauer simply disregarded public opinion at 
home—which is much less alert to the Soviet danger 
than he is, and whose dominant political emotion today 
is “anti-militarism,” a vague concept embracing all sorts 
of pacifist, Socialist, neutralist and neo-nationalist ele- 
ments—he might have been forced to give way to the 
currents of opposition at a later, more decisive stage. 

In his conversation with me, Dr. Adenauer left no 
doubt as to what he felt the West’s political course 
should be as the Communists strive to exploit the “Ge- 
neva Spirit” for their own ends. He declared emphatically : 

“The West must use the same methods that it has used 
until now in the cold war. We must convince the Commu- 
nists that there has not been the slightest relaxation in 
our adherence to our principles. Above all, there must 
be no letup in our vigilance, our unity and our resist- 
ance.” 
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OR ME, the regular winter season 
F° television started last Sunday. 
That means that Omnibus reappeared 
on that day. At our house, this Ford 
program has come to 
When Alistair 


Cooke strolls out in his carefree way 


Foundation 
mean that much. 
and begins to talk in his charming 
English accent, we are sure that the 
season of entertainment over the air 
is officially open. 

Last Sunday, Omnibus had only 
two sponsors, and they are said to 
need four or five to cover the costs. 
But they are in the happy position of 
not having to worry about money, so 
they threw it away by the handful 
on their first show. The idea was a 
brilliant one. They exhibited, more 
or less symbolically, what Columbus 
brought with him to the new world 
on his three tiny ships. That is, they 
put on the screen in ninety minutes 
a picture of the Renaissance—not 
just the externals, the dancing, paint- 
ing, building, ruling, fighting, be- 
lieving, but something of the inner 
spirit, the sense of breaking through, 
the feeling of going free, the joy in 
throwing away blinders and looking 
squarely at all the world. It would 
be hard to find an idea more worth 
emphasizing just now when a lot of 
people seem bent on turning the 
world backward and restoring the 
blinders. 

But there is little use in saying all 
this. Everyone who cares knows it 
and agrees about it. And, incidental- 
ly, everyone must agree that the 
stage-managers made a good show 
out of the materials. It was fast, it 
was dramatic, it was exciting. And at 
the end an announcer even suggested 














By William E. Bohn 


Television 
Roundup 


a couple of books which, if read by 
the viewers, would not subtract from 
their pleasure. I was thrilled to hear 
him mention a book as old and as 
good as J. A. Symonds’s Renaissance 
in Italy. The fact that anyone on a 
television screen should mention a 
book, should suggest that reading a 
book might be fun, gave me a pleas- 
urable shock. 

As to the fare which is regularly 
dished up to the faithful followers of 
the domestic screen, I feel like repeat- 
ing a column which I wrote last 
spring in a moment of exasperation. 


There are several sorts of shows 
which are always first-class: the 
sports programs, news programs, 


travel pictures, a few forum discus- 
sions, and certain specialties like 
You Are There. Now and then, a 
good play is put on. I remember 
gratefully the Stratford plays of last 
summer. 


Oh, yes, I 


Westerns. The plays themselves are 


should mention the 
terrible, and the actors are really 
beneath description. But the horses 
are wonderful—far better actors than 
their riders. I suppose that the hu- 
man performers are hired on the 
strength of their talent as equestrians. 
They can ride—and that is some- 
thing. Perhaps they never pretended 
to act. And besides the fine horses, 
palominos, pintos, bays and whites, 
there is in every Western a great 
display of mountain scenery. It 
would be sheer churlishness to ask 
for good plays and acting besides. 

But a large part of television time 
is taken up by three sorts of exhibi- 
tions which are really low-down. 
First, there are the giveaway pro- 






grams. The other night, we looked 
on while a decent-looking young man 
had his face smeared with soap, his 
clothes soaked with water, and then 
was sent to the top of a ladder and 
required to throw balls to the floor 
in such a way that they would bounce 
into a receptacle. No matter what 
happened, whether the unfortunate 
young man was smeared or doused, 
whether or not he was successful in 
throwing his projectiles, the master 
of ceremonies jumped and squealed 
and laughed and snorted as if some- 
thing enormously amusing had hap- 
pened. Nothing had happened except 
that a decent young fellow had al- 
lowed the show people to make a 
fool of him. When children do such 
things, they do them with infinite 
fun. Here grown-ups were doing them 
stupidly and with infinite awkward- 
ness. And millions of viewers were 
looking on. 

When we come to the comedians, 
I feel like expressing sympathy rather 
than blame. Some of these young 
men are very talented performers. 
They are paid large sums, and, in 
turn, they pay goodly salaries to 
writers who produce their scripts. 
And often the scenes and dialogues 
which these writers produce are real- 
ly funny. But no man is clever 
enough to produce a new funny 
product every week. Mark Twain 
would write a book about once 4 
year—and he didn’t try to be funny 
all the time. Often enough, the acts 
served up on television as comedy 
just don’t come off. The comedians 
do their best. Their efforts are often 
heroic. But if a script is not funny, 
no amount of noise, no cleverness of 
gesture, no perfection of timing will 
make up for the deficiency. 

As to the old movies, we would not 
go to see them in a movie house, but 
at home we are getting them free and 
we just sit and gaze as though we 
were hypnotized. It is the perfect 
way to waste our time. I can co 
clude in October as I did in May: 
The amazing thing about television 
is the distance between the top per 
formances and the bottom ones. 
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4 mixed trade-union delegation, invited to tour China, 


nearly ended up backing an all-Asian Red labor front 


WHEN THE INDIANS 
VISITED PEKING 


By Moshe Decter 


T THE Bandung Conference, the 
| Chinese Communist regime fully 
revealed its new look in foreign pol- 
iy, a harbinger of the “Geneva 
Spirit” and a tip-off of its intensified 
efort to assume a more dominant 
and effective position of influence 
and leadership in Asia. For those 
who are disturbed by Asia’s aliena- 
tion from American friendship, par- 
ticularly as reflected in India, this 
efort is a cause of sharply increas- 
ing concern. 

Immediately following the Ban- 
dung Conference, the All-China Fed- 
eration of Labor invited India’s four 
central trade-union organizations and 
a half dozen unions (the Railway- 
men, Seamen, Dockworkers, and oth- 
ers) to send delegates to participate 
in Peking’s May Day celebrations 
and thereafter to tour China for three 
weeks, A 32-man delegation was se- 
lected, composed of members of the 
kading Indian trade unions and of 
avariety of political parties, includ- 
ing the Congress, Praja Socialist and 
Communist parties. Nine of the dele- 
gates abruptly cut their visit short 


ee 





Moshe Decter is an old hand at ana- 
lyzing and exposing Communist 
Propaganda maneuvers; he did it 
daily for years in the 
Western European division of the 


several 


Voice of America. Last year, he 
was co-author with James Rorty of 
the widely discussed book, McCar- 
thy and the Communists. Currently 
he is engaged in a survey of Com- 
munist penetration of American 
institutions, sponsored by the Fund 
for the Republic. 
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two weeks after their arrival in 


China; and this report is based on 
interviews and statements by several 
of them, chiefly by Jagdish Ajmera, 
Secretary of the Western Railway 


Employes’ Union of Bombay, a 


CHOU EN-LAI IN INDIA, 1954: WHERE THE ‘BANDUNG SPIRIT’ HATCHED 


member of the Indian Trade Union 
Congress and of the Praja Socialist 
party. 

At the group’s assembly-point in 
Calcutta, the Communist contingent 
subtly attempted to impose one of 
their number, Jyoti Basu, as the dele- 
gation leader. In the face of opposi- 
tion from non-Communists, the move 
failed. But 


in China, the selection 


their arrival 
at & R. 


Mukherji, a Congress party member, 


after 


as unofficial head of delegation was 
promptly exploited by the Chinese 
Communists for propaganda pur- 





poses—to prove “the universal, rep- 
resentative character” of the delega- 
tion and to demonstrate that even 
India’s “ruling party was cooperative 
in sending a representative.” 

In their brief journeyings through 
the country, both before and after 
the meetings in Peking, the Indian 
trade unionists encountered much 
evidence of poverty and many in- 
stances of official repression. They 
also developed an attitude of skepti- 
cism toward the vaunted economic 
achievements of the new regime, pri- 
marily because they had no means of 
ascertaining the truth of Communist 
claims. 

The Railway Workers’ delegates, 
for example, specifically noted the 
slowness of Chinese trains, the high 


fares, the old railway equipment, 
rigid travel restrictions, the absence 
of timetables, and the fact that 


roughly a million workers were re- 


quired to service 16,000 miles of 


railways in China, as contrasted 
with the same number of workers for 
more than three times that mileage 
in India. The delegation visited a 
model agricultural village near Pe- 
king and were given figures of in- 
creased production in terms of per- 
centages; but there was no way of 
checking the figures. They encoun- 


tered the same difficulty in visits to 








several industrial plants at Anshan, 
Mukden and Shanghai. 

Conditions of life and work they 
found to be depressingly similar to 
the dismal Stakhanovite terms of life 
in Russia: the speed-up, Government 
unions. low wages and purchasing 
power (with few commodities avail- 
able), cramped living quarters. And 
everywhere they found evidence of 
the presence of the Big Russian 
Brother. 

But it was not these depressing 
sights that caused nine of the dele- 
gates to cut their visit short. That 
decision was occasioned by their re- 
alization of the political ‘and propa- 
gandistic exploitation by the Chinese 
of the May Day celebrations and of 
the presence there of delegations 
from most of the Asian and African 
countries. 

Uneasiness developed at a recep- 
tion given the Indian delegation by 
the All-China Federation of Labor 
on April 30. A Communist member 
of the Indian delegation got drunk 
and sang a song in Hindi denouncing 
Another 
Communist sought to propose a toast 


the Indian Constitution. 
to the “oppressed and exploited toil- 
ing masses of India.” and was 
stopped only by the vigorous protests 
of the 


Throughout the reception, the Indian 


non-Communists present. 
Communists were heard to denounce 
Gandhi as a traitor and a “stooge 
of the British and Indian capitalists.” 

More significant was the proposal 
by one of the Indian delegates, a 
political innocent. to organize around 
the May Day celebration an “Asian- 
African Trade Union Conference” 
(in the spirit of Bandung). This 
idea was opposed by the entire 
Indian delegation, including the 
Communists, and by the Chinese 
themselves. 

While the Chinese were at pains 
to inform the Indians that similar 
proposals had been made by the 
Japanese and Indonesian delegations. 
they stated their reasons for oppos- 
ing the idea: It did not form a part 
of the original invitation to the trade 
unions, and the delegates had no 
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right to commit themselves to any- 
thing without a proper mandate from 
their organizations. The anti-Com- 
munist Indian delegates rejected the 
idea chiefly because they sensed that 
it would provide the Communists 
with an excellent opportunity to ex- 
ploit their mission for propaganda 
purposes. The Chinese opposition to 
the proposal temporarily eased their 
qualms. 

Nothing more was said along these 
lines until an evening festival ar- 
ranged for all the delegations on May 
2. Even then, the talk was not of an 
Asian-African Trade Union Con- 
ference, but of the spirit of “peace. 
friendship and unity” that ought to 
animate the workers of all those 
countries. 

Thus the groundwork was being 
laid for the full blast that burst on 
the Indian delegation on May 4. 
when they received two letters: The 
first, signed by Minoru Takano. 
leader of the Japanese delegation. 
of an 
Asian-African Trade Union Confer- 


proposed the organization 


ence in the Bandung spirit of peace, 
friendship and cooperation. The 
second, from Lai Jo-yu, President of 
the All-China Federation of Trade 
Unions, supported the Japanese pro- 
posals and solicited the views of the 
other delegations. 

At that point, the hypocritical 
Chinese opposition to the proposal 
five days before came to be under- 
stood: They had wanted to establish 
a friendly. “non-partisan, non-polit- 
ical” atmosphere to lull the suspi- 
cions of the non-Communists and 
to avoid offending the 
sensibilities of the Indians during the 
May Day celebrations. The festivities 


especially 


over and the groundwork laid, the 
Chinese felt more secure in coming 
forward. Even then, they moved 
ostensibly only in support of the 
Japanese delegation’s proposal. 

On the following day, May 5, the 
delegations were circularized by a 
letter from the Indonesian delega- 
tion, endorsing the Japanese propo- 
sal and going further to suggest the 
creation of a “Sponsors’ Committee” 


to organize an Asian-African Trade 
Union Conference—the “liaison work 
of this Sponsors’ Committee [to] be 
entrusted to the All-China Federation 
> The pattern of 
pressure was emerging clearly. On 


of Trade Unions.’ 


the evening of May 5, a surreptitious 
meeting of “leaders” of delegations, 
attended for the Indians (but with- 
out their knowledge or authoriza- 
tion) by B. K. Mukherji and Jyoti 
Basu, created a “Presidium” com- 
posed of Mukherji, an Indonesian 
and a Japanese. 

As soon as word of this Presidium 
got around, nine of the Indian dele- 
gates began to protest vehemently 
and called a meeting of the entire 
Indian delegation to take up the 
matter. A heated discussion ensued. 
but to no avail. The nine finally de- 
cided to have no further part of what 
they considered a rank conspiracy by 
the Chinese Communists under the 
pretext of receiving a good-will dele- 
gation for May Day. They cut short 
their visit and so informed their 
hosts immediately. 

What they had come to realize was 
that this had been the first major 
open move in a plan that had been 
bruited about several months earlier. 
According to this plan, the Com- 
munist-dominated World Federation 
of Trade Unions, acting in consort 
with the All-China Federation of 
Trade Unions, was to create an 
“Asian” Trade Union Conference. 
And the Chinese were to spearhead 
this operation by manipulating the 
SOHYO and the SOBSI, respectively 
the Japanese and Indonesian left- 
wing labor organizations. The ulti- 
mate objective of this plan, of which 
the 1955 May Day celebrations in 
Peking were the opening gambit. was 
to disrupt and weaken the Asian 
activities of the International Cor 
federation of Free Trade Unions. 

It is this kind of skilful maneuver. 
carried through on a great variety 
of levels and places, which consti- 
tutes one of the grave threats to the 
unity of free men in Europe and 
Asia, under the impact of “the spirit 
of Geneva and Bandung.” 
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Egypt's Premier must keep the East and West at a safe 


distance while gaining concessions from both 


NASSER’S SHELL GAME 


By Myron Kolatch 


HEN Ecypt decided to “exer- 
W::: her sovereignty” and 
purchase arms from Czechoslovakia, 
Israel’s Ambassador to the United 
States and permanent representative 
at the United Nations, Abba Eban, 
found himself in a seat that has 
proven uncomfortable for many men 
on NBC’s Meet the Press. 

Was Israel able to buy arms from 
the United States? he was asked. 
Yes, both Egypt and Israel could buy 
light arms from the United States 
under terms of the Mutual Security 
Act. Anyway, Israel could still buy 
arms under the act’s provisions; he 
couldn’t say anything definite about 
Egypt now, because he didn’t know 
whether a country could barter with 
the Soviet bloc for arms and simulta- 
neously make such purchases in the 
United States. That would have to 
be decided in Washington, but if it 
could be done it would be quite 
something. 

On first thought, the very mention 
of this possibility seems absurd. But 
a look at recent Western policy in 
the Middle East provides cause for 
second thoughts. Ever since the mili- 
lary boot was happily applied to 
King Farouk, the West, the U.S. in 
particular, has been wooing and pur- 
suing Egypt. When the same boot, 
propelled by a younger foot, dis- 
lodged General Mohammed Naguib, 
the bid for a kind glance if not a 
friendly hand became more intense. 

Egypt’s new ruler, Colonel Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, soon proved himself 
an agile man with a keen sense of 
timing. Among other things, he want- 
ed the British out of the Suez area 
‘and rightly so), he wanted a sympa- 
thetic American in his capital, and 
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he didn’t want the West to entertain 
any ideas about including Israel in 
a regional defense setup. The U.S. 
promptly showed Britain the wisdom 
of leaving the Suez: Henry A. By- 
roade, considered friendly by the 
Egyptian Government, was assigned 
to Cairo; repeated Israeli requests to 
join the Western defense bloc have 
been quietly filed. 

The key to Nasser’s success ap- 
pears to be in his posture: To exact 
his demands from the West, he leans 
gradually toward the East; in a con- 
verse situation, he merely reverses 
his angle. Seeking the support of 
both poles, as in the case of a United 
Nations vote to censure Israel, he 
walks the neutral path arm-in-arm 
with India’s Jawaharlal Nehru. (In- 
dia, incidentally, is now entertaining 
an Egyptian arms-purchasing mis- 
sion.) With the announcement that 
Egypt would receive Soviet arms, 
however, it looked as if Nasser had 
finally fallen into an irretrievable po- 
sition. 

But the news, it turned out, was 
only a cue to ring up the curtain on 
an old scene—although this time it 
had an added flourish and more fran- 
tic direction: American, British and 
French Ambassadors, in revolving- 
door fashion, scurried to Nasser to 
express their governments’ feelings 
of shock, unhappiness and friend- 
ship. Meanwhile, George V. Allen, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Near 
East and African Affairs, emplaned 
for Cairo. Reports had him threat- 
ening to cut Egypt off from all West- 
ern economic and military aid, offer- 
ing a more attractive plan than the 
Soviets’, and using the “now son, 
let’s see if we can’t avoid any more 


of these brash engagements” tech- 
nique. 

By this time, Allen had spent over 
an hour waiting for an audience with 
the head of Egypt’s dictatorial re- 
gime, and more than double that 
time closeted with him. Judging from 
his diagnosis afterward, they held a 
fluoroscoping session during which 
each gained a “greater insight” into 
the other’s problems. One got the 
impression, too, that Egypt might 
receive more than the $40 million in 
U.S. economic aid she is now get- 
ting and that after a respectful wait- 
ing period she could possibly pur- 
chase light arms in the West. Thus, 
the tragi-comedy reached its climax. 

Not that there is anything at all 
funny in the West’s desire to keep 
Russia out of the Middle East. The 
element of humor here can perhaps 
best be illustrated by recalling the 
almost totally blind Thurber charac- 
ter who, having lost his glasses, 
gropes wildly to the amusement of 
onlookers. It stems from the apparent 
inability of British and U.S. experts 
to see clearly the structure of the 
Arab world. 

In almost every instance, the fu- 
ture of Arab leaders depends on their 
ability to keep the masses ignorant. 
Any move that might lead to the 
Westernization or Sovietization of 
their area would spell disaster for 
them. No one is more keenly aware 
of this than Nasser, who is deter- 
mined to maintain his position as 
a power among weaklings. Conse- 
quently, he was incensed when Bagh- 
dad, defying his orders, formed the 
Turkish-Iraqi pact to become part of 
the West’s “Northern Tier” defense 
plan. To bolster his popularity and 
preserve his domain, he must keep 
the East and West at a safe distance 
while gaining favorable concessions 
from both. Once the U.S. and Britain 
realize this, they may be able to 
formulate a more rewarding, less hu- 
miliating Middle Eastern policy. At 
the moment, Nasser promises to 
carve a niche for himself in history 
as supreme manipulator of the stiff 
arm-open palm policy. 
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By Irving Kristol 


OTES ON 
MARGATE 


‘Dullest’ Labor party conference may be most successful 


MARGATE, ENGLAND 
VW HIS HAS BEEN one of the dullest 
Labor party conferences I can 
remember.” a former Labor minister 
remarked to me. “If our next four 
conferences are as dreary as this one. 
we'll easily win the next election.” It 
was a profound as well as clever ob- 
servation. For the problem of the La- 
bor party is not so much to win elec- 
tions as to avoid losing them. It has 
a natural majority in the country, 
and if it can refrain from alienating 
any substantial portion of this ma- 
jority, it need not exercise itself to 
do much else. 

The Margate conference just con- 
cluded can best be summed up as 
Labor’s first successful effort to con- 
vert itself from a movement into a 
mere political party. As a movement. 
Labor has its ideological orthodoxy. 
its zealous spokesmen, its inherent 
tendency toward schism. As a mere 
party, it is a coalition of interest 
groups—trade unionists, white col- 
lar workers, middle-class intellectuals 

that seeks simply to administer the 
Welfare State in a rather more egali- 
tarian (and possibly less efficient. 


from the point of view of economic 
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theory) way than the Conservatives. 
Since the industrial working class 
makes up the majority of British 
voters, Labor will lose an election 
only when it forfeits the confidence 
of a good part of that class. 

At the present time, this forfeiture 
is more likely by a stubborn adher- 
ence to socialist dogmas than by any 
loss of socialist faith. Like the Amer- 
ican workers, the British want one 
thing—more. They certainly do not 
want a new society or a new way of 
life, for they are the most conserva- 
tive creatures in the world, and are 
perfectly content with the way of life 
they now have. Their eyes are turned 
toward Buckingham Palace and Prin- 
cess Margaret, not toward any im- 
maculate society of the future. 

 ¢ 

A reporter for a Tory weekly, who 
had come to Margate from the Con- 
servative party conference at Bourne- 
mouth, expressed his surprise at the 
different atmospheres of the two con- 
ferences: 

“It’s the Conservatives—especially 
the young Conservatives—who are 
the class-conscious party. They are 
full of resentment at the economic 
gains of the workers and at the eco- 
nomic deprivations they themselves 
have experienced. Any reference at 
Bournemouth to the mollycoddling of 
workers aroused real enthusiasm of 
a negative kind. Here at Margate, on 
the other hand, the references to the 
‘parasitic bosses’ are purely ceremo- 
nial. Of course, the leaders of the 
Conservative party are aware that 


any genuine upsurge of Tory class. 
consciousness will mean a_ political 
death sentence for them. One won. 
ders, on the other hand. whether the 
Labor leaders will appreciate how 
much they have to gain by assuming 
the role of the ‘national’ party that 
the Tories have always tried to pre- 
empt.” 
5 

This conference has seen a further 
fall in Aneurin Bevan’s stock. large. 
ly because of his intemperate out- 
burst against the trade-union leaders. 
Proof of this is to be seen in the way 
that such men as R. H. S. Crossman 
and Harold Wilson are delicately dis. 
sociating themselves from him and 
are moving—as unostentatiously as 
possible—toward a _ rapprochement 
with the official leadership. Both are 
trying hard to give the appearance 
not of glamorous rebels, but of future 
ministers in Her Majesty’s Gover- 
ment. 

At the same time, Bevanism is still 
a powerful force, and the control of 
the rank-and-file Bevanites over the 
constituency parties has not been 
diminished, so far as one can see. 
But there is a noticeable forced qual- 
ity in their militancy, a hollowness in 
their rhetoric, which reveals a deep 
unease. 

The fact is that the British Left. 
like the American Right. has been 
disarmed and disconcerted by the 
international _ affairs. 
subverted them 


new turn in 
“Coexistence” has 
both! The issues around which Bev- 
anism has rallied support in the past 
years have all been issues of foreign 
affairs—German rearmament, China. 
etc. The same holds true for McCar- 
thyism. Though both have presented 
themselves as fundamentalist move- 
ments, in the one case for a “pure 
British socialism” and in the other 
for a “100-per-cent Americanism,” 
neither has ever presented anything 
that could be called a program. In 
stead, they thrived on the accidental 
passions and distempers of the cold 
war. And when the Soviet leaders 
decide to let passions cool for 4 
while, both are left with noth 
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ing but remembrances of things past. 

It is often said these days that 
“existence” is a Russian maneuver 
to subvert and undermine the West 
by means short of war. The Russians 
doubtless see it this way. But it is 
nevertheless true that the initial re- 
sult of their change in policy has 
heen to rob European neutralism of 
its vigor and manliness. 

7 

What makes a political leader? In 
some cases it is easy to say. There 
are men——and Aneurin Bevan is one 
of them—who have what the sociolo- 
gists call charisma: a quasi-religious, 
instinctual, evangelical appeal. But 
most political leaders are not so priv- 
ileged, and here the question becomes 
more intriguing. Hugh Gaitskell, for 
example, is highly intelligent, affable, 
tactful and—when necessary—tough. 
But there are many other men in the 
Labor party who have all these quali- 
ties, and who have no hope whatso- 
ever of becoming Leader of the Op- 
position or Prime Minister. 

What sets Gaitskell apart? For 
there is no question that he is set 
apart. There is, 
space around 


almost literally, a 
him—an_ intangible 
aura of certainty, self-confidence, al- 
most inevitability. I spoke to various 
Labor and trade union leaders about 
this, and the usual reaction was to 
shrug or, at a higher level of sophis- 
lication, to mutter something vague 
about “the mysteries of man as a 
political animal.” One of them did 
make a good point: The “natural” 
lader must have an almost super- 
natural ability to avoid making mis- 
takes. There is a lot of truth in this, 
but it is far from the whole truth, 
and I would like to see our industri- 
ous political scientists devote some 
attention to this problem. 

Sd 

Gaitskell’s performance at the 
Wednesday afternoon session was 
breathtakingly brilliant—the British 
press didn’t begin to do justice to it. 
He was in a difficult position, having 
'o answer the charges of the Left 
that, by de-emphasizing nationaliza- 
tion, the party had abandoned social- 
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ism. And since, by his schoolmasterly 
manner, his status as an economic 
technician, his complete lack of crude 
popular appeal, Gaitskell incarnates 
everything that the Left distrusts, the 
pressure upon him was particularly 
great. 

At the opening session, Jim Grif- 
fiths had turned aside a similar as- 
sault of the Left by a masterful bit 
that avoided the 
issue while appealing resonantly to 


of demagoguery 


his militant past, recounting nostalgic 
and amusing tales of the bad old days 
in Wales, and requesting in effect a 
vote of personal confidence. This way 
was not open to Gaitskell, and he 





GAITSKELL: 'UNIVERSAL OVATION’ 


probably would not have taken it 
even if it had been, for he is not that 
kind of person. What he could have 
done—and what would have been 
disastrous—was to step forward 
as the intransigent spokesman of 
the Right, reprimanding the Bev- 
anites for loose thinking, refuting 
their arguments, mocking their inca- 
pacity to understand the intricacies of 
welfare economics. 

Instead, he presented himself calm- 
ly and unassumingly as spokesman 
and leader of the party, and poten- 
tially of the entire nation. He did not 
repulse the Left but rather embraced 
them in a fatherly manner—their 
ideals of social equality and social 


justice were his ideals, and these 
ideals were not to be compromised. 
Simultaneously, he stated the case for 
moderation and reasonableness, not 
in any negative way, but as if it 
flowed ineluctably from the social 
ideals that were common to all mem- 
bers of the party. And he closed with 
a peroration that, while asserting his 
personal dedication to socialism, did 
not give an inch in matters of doc- 
trine. Significantly, the ovation he 
received was universal, and not par- 
tisan. It was the first time in his 
career that Gaitskell had been so 
applauded. 
* 

Oddly enough, and disquietingly 
enough, the eclipse of the Labor Left 
has precipitated a minor crisis within 
the party’s right wing. Attlee is 
bound to retire within the next few 
months, and most observers agree 
that Gaitskell is the most suitable 
heir—especially since his relative 
youth (48) would insure (1) a con- 
tinuity of leadership through the 
next election five years from now, 
(2) the settling of the question of 
Attlee’s successor for as far into the 
indefinite future as human eyes can 
see, and (3) a new accent on youth 
that the Labor 
needs. 

But Herbert Morrison, who is a 
young 67, is the deputy leader of the 
party and is the “next in line.” If he 
insists on having the leadership, he 
can get it. For one thing, it is un- 
likely that Gaitskell would oppose 
him, and it is almost certain that the 
Bevanites—to whose advantage it is 
to have things as little settled as pos- 
sible—would support him. For an- 
other, there is a large body of senti- 


party desperately 


ment that feels “it’s Herbert’s turn,” 


and even in politics the British re- 
spect the principle of the queue. So 
there is a great deal of conferring, 
negotiating and arguing going on 
within the Labor leadership, to see if 
some sort of arrangement can be ar- 
rived at whereby Morrison gets what 
is coming to him while Gaitskell is 
not deprived of what he is, sooner or 
later, coming to. 









France’s ‘Liberal’ Colonialism: 









HE CONTINUED Government crisis in France and its 
senha relation to the crisis in North Africa prove 
that human and political relations are not really resolved 
by slogans like “liberty, equality, fraternity”—slogans 
considered to express the “liberalism” that supposedly 
has been embodied in France since its Great Revolution. 

According to abstract theory, France has been the 
fountain source of liberal politics since the eighteenth 
century. It was the first nation which broke with the 
feudal established a 
democratic regime. But this same France has been very 


structure of society and liberal 
slow to curb the imperial impulses which animate all pow- 
erful nations or to make this impulse creative rather than 
merely exploitative. She was too tardy in Indo-China and 
lost her position of influence there. In Algeria, she tried 
to solve her problem by incorporating the whole country 
into metropolitan France. This abstractly “liberal” solu- 
tion did not work, for Algeria is a different community 
from France, and a parliament cannot of itself fuse two 
disparate communities. Britain learned this the hard way 
in her tortuous history with Ireland. 

Not only in imperial but in domestic politics, the 
classical “liberal” nation has failed to find security and 
domestic peace. The French Parliament is “ideal” in 
terms of expressing all the shades of opinion in the 
nation. But its multiple parties are irresponsible, and 
their alliances, on which governments are constructed, 
are unstable. Perhaps the two-party system, as we and 
Britain have it, is necessary for a stable democracy. 
though that fact was not recognized or even foretold in 
French Revolutionary doctrine. 

France’s parliamentary system lacks a symbolic ex- 
pression of the unity of the nation, above and beyond 
party strife. What is worse, it also lacks the “plus” of 
national unity. which the symbol of a constitutional 
monarchy may well express but which a nation may pos- 
sess without such a symbol. And, if that unity is absent, 
it cannot be created by a symbol. 

The antagonisms of the French Revolution have never 
been resolved in France. This is one reason why Hitler 
could defeat France. The parties feared each other more 
than a foreign foe, which always guarantees the victory 


of the foreign foe. The abstract liberalism of French 
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Old Evils, New Slogans 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 













NIEBUHR 





idealism sought to guarantee liberty but was not com 
scious of the need of both stability and community as the 
ground on which liberty could flourish. 

We find the social and economic life of France as bar. 
ren of the fruits of genuine liberalism as its foreign and 
domestic political life. The French Revolution, like ours, 
was social as well as political. It represented the triumph 
of the bourgeoisie over the landed aristocrats. 

The middle classes, whatever their cultural defects. are 
the exponents of a dynamic attitude toward the possibili- 
ties of commerce and industry. But in France they have 
adopted the static attitudes of the vanquished aristocracy. 
They are interested primarily in preserving family inter- 





ests rather than in expanding the economy efficiently. 
In a static economy, they become frantically anxious to 
keep labor in its place. They have, as a result, driven 
French labor to despair and created conditions in which 
the Marxist dogma seemed proven even to the point of 
revolutionary action. They have also created the illusion 
among French intellectuals that, since America has @ 
classically capitalist economy and since classical capital 
ism must be even worse than French capitalism, ergo 4 
self-respecting intellectual must be anti-American. This 
leaves out of account, of course. that the first business 
of an intellectual should be to make discriminate judg 
ments rather than false generalizations. 

In short, France, the source of all modern “liberalism,” 
suffers from putting the old wine of imperialism, clas 
domination, injustice and stagnation into new bottles— 
and imagining that the new labels on the bottles have 
changed the realities. But these labels have not changed 
the perennial factors in the human situation. whether 
these factors be the perennial necessities of community 
and stability or the perennial perils of injustice and 
domination. The new labels have aggravated the situ 
tion by obscuring the realities with which men must deal 
The current plight of France is therefore a vivid symbol 
of the inadequacy of all abstract liberalism. 

(It might be worth observing that the Communist rear 
ties represent merely one further step in the logie a § 
obscuring perennial factors by new labels. For it is 
surely apparent that social gradations are more excessivé 
in Russia than among us and that the imperial impulse 
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expresses itself most urgently behind the facade of 
“liberation.” ) 

If France is a good example of the abstract liberalism 
which obscures old dangers and necessities by new bot- 
tes and new labels, we might point to Britain as the 
shining exemplar of the policy of putting new wine in 
old bottles, thus violating the scriptural prohibition, and 
getting away with it because she has proved that the new 
wine can gradually change the old bottles. (Here we had 
better dismiss the simile. because there is no evidence 
that wine can change bottles but much evidence that new 
political relations can change old political forms.) 

Britain has all the institutions which the eighteenth- 
century liberals, including our own Jefferson, regarded 
as the instruments of evil. She is a monarchy, an aris- 
tocracy and an empire. But the monarchy is powerless 
and has gained prestige as symbol of the majesty of the 
nation, as it has declined in actual political power. 

The aristocracy is not quite as serviceable as the mon- 
archy, but it is more creative and relevant to the present 
situation than the politicaily irrelevant Continental aris- 
tocracy. The British system provides for recruiting emi- 
nent men in all walks of life into the aristocracy and 
dismisses younger sons of the nobility into the common 
stream. Even the House of Lords, which seemed quite 
dangerous for a time and then, when shorn of its power, 
useless, has been given the function of acting as proof- 
readers for new legislation. 

Meanwhile, liberty has “broadened down from prece- 
dent to precedent” in Britain. Old forms have become 
instruments of new vitalities, usually because they guard- 
ed some ancient right or reminded people of a necessary 
stability or majesty of community amid the broadening 
liberty and justice. 

Britain has, in short, given us a vivid lesson in the 


organic, rather than mechanical, aspects of community 





FRENCH SOLDIERS IN INDO-CHINA: ‘TOO TARDY’ 
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and proved why it is important to let things grow gradu- 
ally, provided they grow in the direction of liberty and 
justice. If that policy be conservative, we should all be 
conservative. If liberalism, on the other hand, means giv- 
ing new names to old realities, we should not want to be 
“liberal.” 

We must return to Britain after this foray in name- 
calling. Britain was until recently an “empire.” Now it 
can rightly claim that it is a commonwealth and that the 
commonwealth of nations includes more than Anglo- 
Saxon nations. By yielding in time, Britain preserved the 
good will of both India and Pakistan. It was an achieve- 
ment which contrasts with the French record in Indo- 
China. In fact, the whole transmutation of empire into 
commonwealth belongs to the great political achievements 
of our time. 

The process was not easy. The greatest Englishman of 
our era, Churchill by name, was against the transmuta- 
tion of the empire; and it would not have been accom- 
plished in the end if he had not been momentarily and 
providently removed from office during the final stages of 
imperial liquidation. Furthermore, Britain had to learn 
the trick through hard lessons not only with America but 
with Ireland. But. with the exception of our own nation, 
the concessions to liberty or to justice by the dominant 
group were always made just in time. 

There is no particular virtue, of course, in waiting 
until just before the deadline of catastrophe. But, consid- 
ering the inertia of all collective action, it is a virtue to 
yield at all before it is too late. At any rate, Britain has 
learned that virtue in both domestic and foreign policy. 
That is why she has not had a revolution since Cromwell 
and why she has dismantled her empire and gained a 
commonwealth of nations. 

We can all learn from Britain in our relations with 
Asian and African nations. For the rising tide of nation- 
alism among the colored peoples is as strong and inevi- 
table as the tides of the sea. It might be worth adding 
that Britain is the only nation which is preparing Afri- 
cans for self-government. 

The point of this little analysis is not to exalt Britain 
(though we must admit that the British excel all modern 
nations in political wisdom) but to illumine the debate 
on the nature of conservatism and liberalism by provid- 
ing some concrete material, relevant to abstract terms. If 
conservatism means holding to traditional privileges, in 
either the domestic or foreign field, it is bad even if it 
clothes itself in the garments of French Revolutionary 
idealism. A liberalism which seeks to extend liberty and 
justice but which insists on making progress organically 
rather than mechanically, and which guards all the in- 
struments of order and stability while extending liberty, 
may be called “conservative,” but the definition is ir- 
relevant. History proves this kind of liberalism to be 
more creative than a liberalism which hides ancient evils 
and perennial necessities of community with new labels. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 
; NORTHWEST is a mixed-up re- 
gion politically. It usually sends 
Democrats to the Senate and Repub- 
licans to the House: it elects Repub- 
lican Governors. One explanation for 
this anomaly is that voters in the 
Northwest do not follow the herd 
instinct of voting regularly for one 
party or another. They note every 
man running for a particular posi- 
tion, check qualifications and _plat- 
forms. then proceed to make their 
selections. 

While it is hazardous to general- 
ize, Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon voters tend to show a 
high rate of political literacy. They 
are intensely interested in politics 
and refuse to be controlled by party 
bosses. Indeed. there are no party 
bosses. so far as I can discover, in 
the Northwest. 

Until 1954, Oregon was unique in 
the area because it was a solid Re- 
publican state. It had not elected a 
Democratic Senator in 40 years or 
a Democratic Congressman in 20. 
Then Richard L. Neuberger, an ama- 
teur politician with a talent for lit- 
erary composition, upset the tradi- 
tion by defeating incumbent Repub- 
lican Senator Guy Cordon: and Mrs. 
Edith Green. a sincere, soft-spoken 
woman who had never held political 
office. defeated the Republican candi- 
date in the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

Name familiarity is an important 
factor in the Northwest. A candidate 
with a Scandinavian name always 
stands a good chance of being elected 
in the state of Washington. The name 


Political Maneuvers in the Northwest 


By Max Farragut 


Magnuson is_ irresistible. Senator 
Warren G. Magnuson, up for re- 
election in 1956, is expected to have 
no trouble. An unknown, Don Mag- 
nuson, no relation of the Senator, 
ran for Congressman-at-Large in 
1952 and, in addition to being the 
only Democrat who won, beat the 
field. He did this again in 1954 and 
may repeat the performance in 1956. 
While on the subject of name famil- 
iarity, it is worth noting that for 
twenty years Neuberger’s articles and 
letters to the editor filled Oregon 
papers and national magazines. His 
wife, running for the State Senate, 
also ran away from all contenders in 
both parties. 

What about 1956? Until Ike took 
sick, it was generally believed that of 
the three Senate seats on the block 
—in Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
in Washington 
was a cinch for the Democrats. Sen. 
Wayne Morse, running as a Demo- 


—only Magnuson 


crat, was thought to be in for tough 
sledding if Oregon Governor Paul L. 
Patterson ran against him. It now 
appears, however, that Patterson is 
not eager to enter the race without 
Ike leading the way. This situation 
has probably led Morse to feel that 
his chances have improved, but he 
can take nothing for granted. As for 
the Idaho seat, the Democrats could 
take it if they come up with a strong 
candidate: as yet, none has appeared 
on the scene. 

The most interesting battle will 
probably shape up in Oregon. Morse 
has no strong roots in the state; he 
pops up now and then to mend politi- 
cal fences and returns to his home 





in Washington. He seems to regard 
himself as a statesman with national 
rather than local ties. More impor 
tant, he is execrated by the Republi- 
can politicians, who will spend mil- 
lions to defeat him. 

Morse has solid support among 
labor and, to some extent, the farm- 
ers and lower middle class. His fight 
for public power is his ace in the 
hole, and he plays it for all it’s worth. 
In fact, he will probably win or lose 
on that card alone, in the opinion of 
most local observers. If he wins, he 
may be in line for the Presidency in 
1960, or at least the Vice Presidency. 
Few men have ever been re-elected 
after changing parties during their 
terms of office. It is a heavy handi- 
cap, but there are lots of independent 
voters in Oregon who admire Morse 
for the way he has stuck to his 
principles. 

His most likely opponent at the 
moment is Congressman Sam Coon, 
from eastern Oregon. Coon is cur 
rently engaging Neuberger in a series 
of debates on the public-vs.-private- 
power issue. This is giving him the 
publicity buildup he needs to run for 
statewide office, and he could give 
Morse a tough battle. Unless condi- 
tions change, Patterson 
may reasonably be counted out of 
the race at this time. He likes the 
Governorship, which is more a cere 
monial than an influential office. Ore 
gon thinks so little of the post that it 
doesn’t even provide the Governor 
with an official mansion. Real power 
resides in the Legislature, from 
which come the candidates for most 
top political offices. 


Governor 
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HICKS 


EAN GIONO’s new novel, The Malediction (Criterion 
| ae $3.00), is amazingly unlike its immediate 
predecessor. The Horseman on the Roof, which was pub- 
lished over here a couple of years ago. Whereas The 
Horseman was surcharged with romantic energy, the new 
hook is restrained and harsh. Giono has even sacrificed 
the stylistic expansiveness and the brilliant imagery natu- 
ral to him by choosing as narrator a man to whom such 
qualities are foreign. The narrator, never named, is a 
timid, narrow-minded, defensive little misanthrope, de- 
formed in mind and—as we learn on the next to the last 
page—in body. The story he has to tell is perhaps as 
romantic as the story of The Horseman, but he tells it in 
his own fashion. which is a surprising fashion for Giono 
to have adopted. 

To a city in southern France, probably in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, comes a_ mysterious 
stranger. a M. Joseph. In this hidebound, suspicious, evil- 
minded provincial society, which finds in malice the only 
defense against boredom, he creates a sensation. The nar- 
tator now turns aside to tell the story of the Coste family 
and the curse that lies upon it. For three generations, 
death in unexpected and usually violent forms has smit- 
ten the members of this family. In the fourth generation 
Julie de M. is set apart from the rest of mankind by the 
curse. which in this society makes her the object of fear 
and hatred and derision. M. Joseph marries Julie. 

He marries Julie, loves and cherishes her, causes her to 
be envied by the people who once scorned her. The nar- 
tator, who is a lawyer, is employed by M. Joseph and is 
able to report on both his prosperity and the happiness of 
his domestic life. M. Joseph dies, quietly and at a proper 
age. leaving to his son a large estate and the training 
requisite for the management thereof. But the curse does 
not spare the son. 

I have spoken of the way The Malediction differs from 
The Horseman on the Roof in tone and style. Their 
themes, however, are closely related. In The Horseman 
the hero moves unharmed through the ravages of a most 
terrible plague. In the new book, M. Joseph defies the 
Curse of the Costes and, so far as he is concerned, defies 
t successfully, though he cannot save others from it. In 
both books, Giono seems to be saying that certain per- 
‘ons, by virtue of some special quality of spirit, not only 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


Giono, Camus and the ‘Anchor Review’ 
Concern Themselves With Man’s Fate 


are immune to the fear of death but actually, at least for 
a time, triumph over death itself. 

The Malediction is an extraordinary piece of condensa- 
tion. Its 157 pages give us the sense of a society, present 
a series of finely wrought and sometimes dramatic scenes, 
and develop an impressively large number of characters. 
Not the least effective of the characters is the narrator. 
In his association with M. Joseph and Julie in the years 
of their happiness, he changes subtly, becoming capable 
of generosity and devotion, though the hard core of 
cynicism has not quite melted. 

Scratch a French novelist and you have a good chance 
of finding a philosopher. Perhaps the French are no more 
concerned with the great philosophical issues than are 
American novelists, but they are more conscientious 
about ordering their thoughts and much more likely to 
put them into print. Last year we had Albert Camus’s 
The Rebel, a sustained study of the metaphysics of revolt. 
Now, in The Myth of Sisyphus (Knopf, $3.50), we have 
the essay that laid the foundation—it was written in 1940 
—not only for The Rebel but for all of Camus’s work. 

“There is but one truly serious philosophical problem,” 
the essay begins, “and that is suicide.” If a man sees the 
world as absurd, as Camus does, why should he continue 
to live? If the universe is simply what it appears to be, 
if we are not convinced, as believers in God claim to be, 
that there is a reality different from the appearance, is 
life worth living? Camus argues that life can have value 
even though—and even because—it is seen to be absurd. 
The reader may feel at times that he is saying rather 
simple things in a highly complicated way, but he does 
succeed in jolting our minds. 

Two other philosophical Frenchmen, André Malraux 
and Denis de Rougemont, are represented in the Anchor 
Review, which is edited by Melvin J. Lasky and pub- 
lished by Doubleday at 95 cents. Other contributors are 
Silone, Koestler, Cyril Connolly, David Riesman, W. H. 
Auden and David Daiches in a debate on poetry, Alfred 
Kazin, and T. R. Fyvel. This first issue is, indeed, an edi- 
tor’s dream—big names, good pieces, and plenty of 
variety. The review is to be published at intervals not yet 
determined. If subsequent issues maintain the level of 
this one, or even come reasonably near it, the project 
should be a stunning success. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Our New Religious Sociology 


Protestant-Catholic-Jew. 
By Will Herberg. 
Doubleday. 320 pp. $4.00. 


Witt Herserc dedicates his new 
book to the “third generation, upon 
whose ‘return’ so much of the future 
of religion in America depends.” 
said that 
“What the son wishes to forget, the 


grandson wishes to remember.” Her- 


Marcus Lee Hansen has 


berg’s book is a brilliant commentary 
on Hansen’s text. His book provides 
the documentation, the evidence, and 
attempts to evaluate the “return”— 
not of the prodigal son but of the 
prudent grandson. It is the grandson 
who seeks remembrance of things 
past and whose mood recalls a fa- 
mous passage in the Book of Prov- 
erbs: 

“Wisdom has built her house, 
she has set up her seven 
pillars. 

She has slaughtered her beasts, 
she has mixed her wine, 
she has also set her table.” 

Though the book is dedicated to 
the third generation, it is hardly a 
celebration of the contribution to re- 
ligious thought made by this genera- 
tion. Mr. Herberg finds much to 
criticize. 

Immigrants to the United States 
identified themselves by their native 
languages; then, in response to their 
American experience, they identified 
themselves and found their social lo- 
cation in their new. home through 
their national and ethnic groups. 
Their children, however, found their 
parents’ ethnic identification to be a 
source of perplexity and conflict. 
These were the children who sought 
to forget. Identifying religion with 
their parents’ foreign language and 
other indicia of foreignness, the chil- 
dren tended to shake off religious 


Reviewed by Milton R. Konvit: 


Professor of industrial and labor 


relations, Cornell University 


This was 
part of their effort to become assimi- 
lated to the Anglo-American model 
as they projected it. 


affiliations and interests. 


The third generation, however, has 
found out that while it is expected 
of the newcomer to shed his nation- 
ality, language and culture, and mold 
himself, with respect to these mat- 
ters, in the image of an Anglo-Ameri- 
can, he is not expected to give up his 
religion. Wanting in some way to 
keep a link with his past, without 
compromising in the least his Ameri- 
canism, the grandson of the immi- 
grant discovers in his grandfather’s 
religion “the differentiating element 
and the context of self-identification 
Through his 
religion he can find himself differen- 
tiated from others, and thus find 
himself identified: through his reli- 
gion he can find himself merged with 
all other Americans, each of whom 
is differentiated by his religion. Her- 


and social location.” 


berg puts it this way: 

“They [the grandsons] were Amer- 
icans, but what kind of Americans? 
They could not be simply ‘shapeless 
integers of a homogeneous mass. 
They desired a sense of identity that 
would explain why they were differ- 
ent from “One Man’s Family.” They 
wished to belong to a group’ [Oscar 
Handlin]. But what group could they 
belong to? The old-line ethnic group, 
with its foreign language and cul- 
ture, was not for them; they were 
Americans. But the old family reli- 
gion, the old ethnic religion, could 
serve where language and culture 
could not; the religion of the immi- 
grants . . . was accorded a place in 
the American scheme of things that 


made it at once both genuinely Amer 
ican and a familiar principle of 
group identification.” 

Through their grandfather’s rel 
gion they could “remember” the past 
and yet be at home in the present. 

Have the old ethnic lines disap 
peared? A few days after this book 
was published, the New York Times 
reported that on Pulaski Day 150,000 
Poles marched on Fifth Avenue. Her- 
berg admits that the old ethnic lines 
have not disappeared and are still 
significant, but says their role is no 
longer a primary one; they have been 
displaced by religion, which pr 
serves, modifies and re-defines the 
ethnic inheritance. 

It should be apparent from this 
brief discussion that the religious 
communities—Protestant. Catholic 
and Jewish—that have evolved is 
this process are based less on dog 
matic or theological considerations 
than on social distinctions, and Her 
berg makes this point. A circum 
stance that is relevant to this fact is 
that Americans are becoming a pre 
dominantly other-oriented _ people, 
and so the tendency of the third ger 
eration to seek religious identification 
“may thus to an extent be a refler 
tion of the growing need for com 
formity and sociability that the drift 
to other-direction brings with it.” 

This acknowledged religion * 
often of a superficial kind. Thus. it 
not strange that more than half d 
our religiously-affiliated people adm! 
that their religious beliefs have ™ 
effect on their ideas of business ™ 
politics; that religion is used to ju 
tify the ways of man to hi 
rather than to submit the ways @ 
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man to the judgment of God; that. 
Reinhold Niebuhr points out in a 
yassage quoted by Herberg, religion 
soften used in an idolatrous fashion 
ty increase man’s worship of himself 
wd his nation “by assuring them of 
an ultimate sanction for their dear- 
st desires.” 

While religion in America today 
is “frequently a religiousness without 
vrious commitment, without real in- 
ser conviction,” and may be inimical 
to true religion by offering an easy 


ad cheap rationalization which 


keeps the self sheltered from “the 
radical demand of faith,” it should 
not be written off as a total loss; for, 
says Herberg, “Even in this ambigu- 
ous structure there may be elements 
and aspects . . . which could in the 
longer view transform the inner char- 
acter of American religion. . . . Noth- 
ing is too unpromising or refractory 
to serve the divine will.” For God can 
make even “the intractabilities and 
follies of religion into an instrument 
of His redemptive purpose.” 
Herberg has written a book that 


will excite attention for years to 
come. It contains many significant in- 
sights that deserve careful analysis 
and long discussion. There is nothing 
in the book that is not the distillation 
of long, serious thought. And it is a 
thoroughly honest book; it will, 
therefore, offend as many people as 
it will please. But neither its friends 
nor its enemies can afford to dis- 
regard it. It should be compulsory 
reading for every member of the 
third generation to whom it is dedi- 
cated, 





Polities 


Foreign Policy and Party Politics. 
By H. Bradford Westerfield. 
Yale. 448 pp. $6.00. 


IN THIS well-written and provoca- 
tive study, Mr. Westerfield (instruc- 
tor in government at Harvard) at- 
tempis to analyze the problem of the 
democratic control of foreign policy 
in the United States. His point of ref- 
erence is the party battle over foreign 
fflairs; his technique is a combina- 
tion of the statistical, the descriptive, 
the historical and the intuitive. These 
ingredients blend happily 
smooth-flowing and compelling story, 
followed by conclusions that, al- 
though not sensational or unprece- 
dented, are solidly grounded in his 
findings and could well be taken to 
heart by all practitioners of either 
party politics or foreign policy in the 
United States. 


into a 


Policy in a democracy proceeds 
from Mr. Westerfield 


els; the principal vehicle for dis- 


consensus, 


covering this area of agreement in 
the United States is the political par- 
tes and the struggles between them. 
What should be the party attitude to- 
ward foreign policy so as to best 
‘tve the national interest? Mr. West- 
erfield sees three alternatives. 

Partisanship he rejects as requir- 
ing a party realignment that is un- 
likely in the foreseeable future; fur- 


thermore, the liberal-conservative 
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at the Water’s Edge 


Reviewed by Charles O. Lerche Jr. 


Associate professor of international 
politics, Emory University 


party division of the future would 
not provide any rational base for dis- 
agreement on foreign policy. Bipar- 
tisanship is also practically and theo- 
retically indefensible, since it would 
necessitate a degree of party disci- 
pline and centralized party control of 
policy that is impossible within our 
ramshackle party structure. He feels 
that what he calls extrapartisanship 
is the best available technique. 

The author contends that party in- 
tegrity and the national interest are 
best served if the President and his 
administration—who are uniquely re- 
sponsible for foreign policy—vigor- 
ously lead their own party in this 
area, but at the same time collaborate 
with enough influential leaders of the 
opposition to keep it “from solidify- 
ing against basic Administration for- 
eign policy.” Although his study in- 
cludes only the 78th through the 81st 
Congresses, ending with the onset of 
the Korean War, the author is obvi- 
ously impressed with the high degree 
of extrapartisanship demonstrated by 
the Eisenhower Administration in its 
close liaison with such Democratic 
leaders as Senator George. 

The big problem, as Mr. Wester- 
field sees it, is to keep foreign policy 
from becoming a party issue in a 


Presidential campaign. If enough 
continuing agreement could be 
achieved before the nominating con- 
met, the national 
would be spared the serious danger 
of party controversy amid the blare 
of publicity. Between campaigns, 
cleavages on international issues are 
as often intra-party as inter-party; 
statistical studies indicate that the bi- 
partisan coalition supporting current 
foreign policy is remarkably self- 
sustaining. Straight party-line votes 
and stands are rare. 

The split in the Republican party 
over foreign affairs is clearly demon- 
strated; Midwest are 
much more influential in the Senate 
than they are either in the House or 
in Presidential nominating conven- 


ventions interest 


isolationists 


tions. Somewhat surprisingly, the 
voting studies reveal an analogous, 
though somewhat less deep, split in 
the Democratic party between North 
and South. He demolishes the myth 
of the South as “internationalist” or 
even particularly “interventionist.” 
He traces the rise and fall of party 
stands on a number of critical issues, 
including the Palestine question, the 
beginning of the cold war, the com- 
plex China question, and the election 
of 1948. These “case histories” tend, 











by and large, to prove his thesis. 

The author is surprisingly kind 
(for an academician) to the Republi- 
cans. If his book has a hero, it is the 
late Senator Vandenberg; if a vil- 
lain, it is President Truman. Vanden- 
berg he approves of as a classic ex- 
ample of an extrapartisan statesman; 
John Foster Dulles (during the pre- 
1952 period) also earns plaudits on 
this count. Mr. Truman is taken to 
task for his belligerent partisanship 
in foreign policy after 1948, particu- 











larly over Palestine and China; in 
the latter case, when his personal 
policy failed, he had no one but him- 
self to blame for the field day en- 
joyed by the Republican leadership. 
Dean Acheson is dismissed as a 
skilled diplomat who was too parti- 
san to collaborate with the Republi- 
cans but too unimportant a Demo- 
crat to influence the party leaders. 

This volume abounds in brilliant 
generalizations presented most seduc- 
tively. Readers will often disagree 


violently with its judgments on men 
and events; Mr. Westerfield, although 
not attempting a revisionist analysis 
of recent foreign policy. approaches 
many issues from a different point 
of view. Whether accepting or reject- 
ing his detailed findings and his gen- 
eralized conclusions, all who share 
his concern with responsible party 
politics and a reasoned foreign policy 
should ponder his observations. Few 
books on such a ticklish subject have 
handled it more deftly. 





Debunking Occupation France 


The Best Butter. 
By Jean Dutourd. 
Simon & Schuster. 247 pp. $3.50. 


THERE’S A TIDE in the affairs of 


books as well. Ten years had to 


pass after France’s liberation be- 
fore books like Jean Dutourd’s new 
satire or a novel like Bonjour Tris- 
tesse could appear. They signal a 
If The Best 


Butter had appeared only six or 


return to normalcy. 


seven years ago, its author, far from 
receiving the Prix Interallié, would 
have been ostracized as a besmircher 
of his country’s good name. 

Nations, like individuals, take time 
before they can face unpleasant 
truths about themselves: It was many 
decades before our Civil War was 
reflected in a literature that is still 
growing: and it took not much less 
time before E. M. Forster counter- 
balanced Kipling’s vision of British 
rule in India. 

It is an additional fact of political 
life that a nation will appropriate 
to itself all the glory of a small 
revolutionary élite—if it succeeds, as 
(But 
if the élite fails, like the Germans of 
July 20, they will be called traitors. ) 


did the Resistance in France. 


A combination of many factors will 
determine when history can again be 
seen in perspective, when a nation 
will again feel secure enough to 
gradually relinquish its pretensions 
to the deeds of a small minority. 
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Reviewed by Peter Jacobsohn 


Jean Dutourd has followed up A 
Dog’s Head, which was almost pure 
fantasy, with an acidly hilarious por- 
trait of France under the Occupa- 
tion—eo ipso a fierce and ribald con- 
demnation of the French bourgeoisie 
which exceeds even Balzac in its 
calm ferocity. Apparently, each gen- 
eration of French writers sees its 
chief task in tearing anew into the 
bourgeoisie—both the eternal butt 
and gadfly of the intellectual—for 
betraying the promise of the Revo- 
the Left attack 


the bourgeoisie for betraying and 


lution. Those on 
demeaning the Revolution, that is, 
for not only cornering all its gains 
but turning them into vulgar, ma- 
those 
Right cannot forgive the bourgeoisie 
for making the Revolution in the 
first place. 
fection—Dutourd is but one of the 


terialistic ones, and on the 


This continuing disaf- 


most recent and outspoken examples 
—with what since 1793 after all 
is France lies at the root of French 
political unrest. 

In The Best Butter, the people who 
really won the war are the shop- 
keepers of France—the epitome of 
this case the 
Poissonards, owners of a small dairy 
in one of the poorer arrondissements 
of Paris, who through black mar- 


the bourgeoisie—in 


keteering end up as multi-million 
aires, with their daughter married 
to a Deputy, “the Marquis of the 
twentieth century.” 

Here is a delightful sample of 
the art of debunking—cool., witty, 
almost deadpan ia its humor. So 
set is the author on tearing down the 
image of a valiant France under the 
Occupation that he turns upside down 
others of our favorite symbols as 
well: Leon Lécuyer. the maladroit 
intellectual who escapes from a Ger 
man prison camp in order to practice 
arduous patriotism in France, up 
sets our cherished picture of all 
Frenchmen by still being a virgin 
at 26, and Dutourd’s representative 
of the German Occupation forces 
in Paris is not an arrogant or a 
ternatively a correct precision-buil 
monster, but a daffy and good: 
natured private. 

For a thoughtful, yet light-hearted 
picture of a dark time. spiced with 
unforgettable scenes, such as the 
Poissonards’ pilgrimage to Vichy and 
with Monsieur ke 
Marechal, “the glorious old man”; 
for clean, sparse language that go 
to your head, such as apparently 
only the French can produce, The 
Best Butter deserves more than om 


their audience 


prize. 
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Poet of the White Goddess 


Collected Poems 1955. 
By Robert Graves. 
Doubleday. 3298 pp. $4.50. 


Wuat Robert Graves has come to 
think of as the theme of his own 
excellent poetry and of all poetry that 
can be distinguished from journal- 
im in verse is defined best in his 
White Goddess. A “true poem is nec- 
esarily an invocation of the White 
Goddess, or Muse, the Mother of all 
living, the ancient power of fright 
and lust—the female spider or the 
queen-bee whose embrace is death.” 
The White Goddess, celebrated and 
feared by all true poets from Homer 
m, “is imperial; she destroys or 
Her 


vhiteness “has always been an am- 


creates with equal passion.” 
bivalent concept. In one sense it is the 
pleasant whiteness of pearl-barley, or 
awoman’s body, or milk, or un- 
mutched snow; in another it is the 
horrifying whiteness of a corpse, or 
aspecter, or leprosy.” 

In the poet She inspires, and has 
always, the mixture “of love and awe 
vhich man feels for woman as the 
mother who bears him, the lover who 
awakens him to manhood, and the 
dd hag who closes his eyes”—to 
quote from G. S. Fraser’s summary 
of Graves’s esthetic in his excellent 
The Modern Writer and His World. 
Worshipping the White Goddess, the 
tte poet will have none of Aldous 
Huxley’s Perennial Philosophy that 
Prerequires the repudiation of self- 
ness to achieve salvation, “since 
poetry is rooted in love, and love is 
desire, and desire is hope of contin- 
ued existence.” In his worship of 
Her, the poet also rejects “Jesus’s 
single-minded devotion to his God,” 
for, as poet, he cannot accept “the 
natural antagonism between flesh 
and spirit which was caused by the 
tnthronement as Universal Deity of a 
purely meditative patriarch.” The 
poet is “obstinately pagan,” “in love 


wih the White with 


Goddess, 
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Reviewed by Harvey Curtis Webster 


Author, “On a Darkling Plain” : 


Professor 


of English literature, Louisville Universit) 


Truth”; he is “the unsatisfied child 
who loves to ask the difficult question 
which arises from the schoolmaster’s 
answer to his simple question, and 
the still more difficult question which 
arises from that.” 

Perhaps my too condensed quota- 
tions have put you off, as I’m sure 
The White Goddess, despite its invo- 
lution, would not. But Graves’s poems 
are what matter, and they matter a 
great deal. However intricately in- 
genious his explication is, however 
apparently dogmatic his prose may 
seem, Mr. Graves, like Yeats, makes 
good possible sense in what he writes 
about poetry, excellent probable sense 
in the poems he has selected frugally 
for what he calls his Collected Poems 
1955. Most of these poems have been 
worked over and over until they 
seem spontaneous: they are never 
ostentatiously dominated by his be- 
lief that life, though a good thing and 


sometimes an ecstasy, is also a pain 


ANCHOR 


and a death that involves us in the 
worship of the “female spider or the 
queen-bee.” 

Still I am over-rigid. Mr. Graves 
writes (and includes in his Collected 
Poems) much more variety than his 
theory can justify. For example, 
there is the good ballad. “Apples and 
Water,” about love that compels and 
receives: 

“Once in my youth I gave, poor 
fool, 
A soldier apples and water: 

And may you die before you 

cool 
Such drouth as his, my daugh- 
ter.” 

And the fine light-serious verse, 
“The General Elliott”: 

“He fell in victory’s fierce pursuit, 
Holed through and through 
with shot; 

A sabre-sweep had hacked him 

deep 
*Twixt neck and shoulder-knot. 
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REVIEW *1 


Original articles by André Malraux, David 
Riesman, W. H. Auden, Cyril Connolly, Al- 
fred Kazin, Ignazio Silone, Arthur Koestler, 
Denis de Rougement, Gerald Brenan and 
others on art, literature, philosophy, travel 
and science launch this first issue of a new 
international magazine. Future issues, to be 
published semi-annually, will continue to pre- 
sent the main currents in modern thought 
through articles by the world's leading critics, 

scholars, journalists, and scientists. 
Edited by Melvin J. Lasky. 


ONLY 95c 
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“The potman cannot well recall, metaphysics, Among pack ice, or where the 
The ostler never knew On antonyms of sacred and pro- track had faded 
Whether that day was Malpla- fane— Beyond the cavern of the seven 
quet, Come walk with me, love, in a sleepers: 
The Boyne, or Waterloo. golden rain Whose broad high brow was 
white as any leper’s. 
“But there he hangs, a tavern sign, “Past toppling colonnades of Whose eyes were blue. with 
With foolish bold regard glory, rowan-berry lips, 
For cock and hen and loitering The moon alive on each uplifted With hair curled honey-colored 
men face: to white hips. 
And wagons down the yard.” Proud remnants of a visionary 
Still better, and more representa- race.” “The sap of Spring in the young 
tive of his basic theme, is “Warning Perhaps best, and certainly most wood a-stir 
to Children,” which starts: typical of all, is “The White God- Will celebrate with green the a. 
“Children, if you dare to think dess,” a poem that says better, though Mother, fy. A R 
Of the greatness, rareness, much- more cryptically, what his longer And every song-bird shout rected by 
ness, prose book says: awhile for her; Sainthill. 
Fewness of this precious only “All saints revile her, and all But we are gifted, even in No- Compan y. 
Endless world ...” sober men vember, Margolis. 
And the ironic-positive “With Her Ruled by the God Apollo's gold- Rawest of seasons, with so huge A tg 
in 
ions, A 
women 
in Lysis 
combine 
in Bury 
in Tiger 


Lips Only,” a masterly poem about en mean— @ sense 

a woman who refuses her lover and In scorn of which we sailed to Of her nakedly worn magnif- 
sleeps with her husband “for the find her cence; 

children’s sake”; and “Self-Praise”: In distant regions likeliest to We forget cruelty and past 

“No, self/-praise does not recom- hold her betrayal, 
mend. Whom we desired above all Heedless of where the next 
What shall I do with mine things to know, bright bolt may fall.” ; 
When so few Englishmen pretend Sister of the mirage and echo. Mr. Graves’s Collected Poems 1955 § '™€& at 
I commend as highly as partial quo- of his 
Best of all, I believe, are such “It was a virtue not to stay, tation and partial agreement can. The Tr 
poems as “Cry Faugh” (which show To go our headstrong and heroic Although he has printed four selec- Place. R 
Mr. Graves’s resemblance to E. E. way tions collected from what he has deft anc 
’ it brings 
that con 


99 


Not to be dogs or swine... 


Cummings) : Seeking her out at the volcano’s written and each one has been more 
“Cry faugh! on science, ethics, head, rigidly selective than its predecessor. 
nevertheless one has a sense of a rich- Ancie: 
ness and variety that goes beyond the legen 


Your Travel what I cannot help feeling to be his cal cost 


egocentric poetics. In his candid and today, 
De artment Store revealing autobiography, Goodbye fom the 

P to All That, he says of a time of family 
trouble, “Only poetry did not suffer abductio 
OFFICIAL AGENTS FOR ALL When I was working at a poem noth § " con 


PRINCIPAL STEAMSHIP AND AIR-LINES ing else mattered.” I believe him. His rey Aj 
mand 


novels, few of which I’ve read. every: 
CRUISES — TOURS — ROUND THE WORLD thing else he’s done, have been fr J give t 

















Hotel Reservations the cause of his poetry that he hope: § ™* persu 
(Non-Restricted Only) is as accurate and universal as a true § P*-cente 


NO SERVICE CHARGE understanding of the often seen and J fgues, i 


rarely comprehended common aspho- of all H 


Established 1901 del. That Mr. Graves is as excellent § there wi 


PAUL TAUSIG & SON INC as Yeats, Cummings and some others § !9U can 
5 . the play 


he somewhat resembles I doubt: bu! 


TRAVEL BUREAU ——__—— then I doubt my doubt, too, and it nations 


39 W. 4oth, Street Special attention given to tend to read and reread him before 7 diff 
Phone: JU 2-4611 travel inquiries by mail. I make up my own mind, which * §™ be 
very small indeed compared to his The d 
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Tiger at the Gates. Adapted from the 
French of Jean Giraudoux by Christopher 
Fry. A Robert L. Joseph production. Di- 
rected by Harold Clurman. Sets by Loudon 
Sainthill. Presented by the Playwrights 
Company, in association with Henry M. 
Margolis. At the Plymouth Theater. 
NTI-WAR plays have appeared 
A: all periods and in all fash- 
ins. Ancient Aristophanes wove 
women and laughter into his attack 
in Lysistrata; modern Irwin Shaw 
combined the fantastic and the grim 
in Bury the Dead. Jean Giraudoux, 
in Tiger at the Gates, intermingles 
times and moods. The French title 
of his play, literally translated, is 
The Trojan War Will Not Take 
Place. Rendered into English by the 
deft and colorful Christopher Fry, 
it brings Broadway a stirring drama 
that conveys a sobering thought. 
Ancient Troy in this play, despite 
the legendary names and the classi- 
«al costumes, might be any land 
oday. General Hector, returning 
fom the war desirous of peace, his 
amily and his home, finds in the 
abduction of Helen the seeds of a 
new conflict. The Greeks have sent 
fery Ajax and cunning Odysseus to 
demand reparation. Hector is ready 
give the girl back; even Paris can 
le persuaded; but Troy has its 100- 
pcenters, its puffed-up dema- 
fogues. its purveyors of hate. In spite 
if all Hector and Odysseus can do, 
there will be war. In words which 
‘ou can apply where you will today, 
the play declares that when two 
‘ations grow in power and wealth 
vith different ways of living—there 
will be war. 
The disaster grows out of the de- 
‘ign. No one is to blame, not even 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


The Trojan War 
And Today's World 


Helen. Homer himself traced the 
onus back to the goddess of discord. 
The sex is incidental; yet, the sex 
is there. Through the first part of 
the play, we are kept waiting for 
Helen. What can the author do with 
the face that launched a thousand 
ships and burnt the topless towers 
of Illium? The adoration of the sene- 
scent drivelers prepares us for the 
worst. Helen comes; and, in a burst 
of amused recognition, we behold the 
eternal blonde baby, the — shall I 
say? — perennial Marilyn Monroe, 
the pin-up girl of the ages. Diane 
Cilento (ironic name for the part!) 
plays Helen with just the right un- 
cultured voice but melting manner, 
as a woman who knows how to man- 
age the men, to whom wars and 
world affairs are of less concern 
than the next pair of lips puckered 
to take her kiss, or the wrinkle that 
must not furrow her fair brow. 

It should be evident that Fry and 
Giraudoux have managed the play so 
that the ideas are accompanied by 
entertainment. This is a thoughtful 
play, with vigorous and provocative 
talk; but it is first of all a play, with 
drama at times comic, then sharply 
satiric, then soberly grim. One of 
its keenest episodes is that in which 
Hector browbeats and bribes the in- 
ternational lawyer to completely re- 
judgment without any 
change of face. More bitter irony is 
rooted in the way in which the dying 
senator death 


verse his 


converts his into a 


cause of war. 

The 
Harold Clurman has woven these di- 
threads sustained and 
single value. On a simple set, with 


sympathetic direction of 


verse into 


the doors of war in the background, 
Helen frivols while Troy prepares to 
burn. In striking contrast are the 
two Trojan women, Barbara Jefford 
as the loving Andromache, wife of 
Hector; Leueen MacGrath as Cassan- 
dra, prophetess of the Trojan doom. 
Michael Redgrave brings Hector 
right into our own day as the war 
general who would govern the coun- 
try in peace. Morris Carnovsky is, 
as usual, glove-snug in his role as 
Priam. Of the rest of the excellent 
cast, one should give the Greeks their 
due: Felix Munso as the tipsy and 
truculent Ajax; Walter Fitzgerald 
as Odysseus — “steadfast, goodly 
Odysseus” Homer calls him, but we 
see rather the shrewd, realistic fellow, 
with his feet on the ground though 
his nose is filled with the pitchy 
smoke of war. 

How to war neither the 
Greeks nor the Trojans knew—nor 
all desired. Are we any better? With 
humor and power, the play presses 
deep the thought that it is never 
easy, if even possible, to keep out the 
tiger sniffing at the gates. 

(Tiger at the Gates is this year’s 
New LEApER theater party, to be 
held November 9. Readers interested 
in obtaining tickets should write to 
Mrs. Irene Josephson, c/o THE NEW 
LEADER. ) 
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On SCREEN 


By Martin S. Dworkin 


Orson Welles’s ‘Othello’ 
Warts and All 


RSON WELLESS Othello was 
O shown here to film critics in 
January 1954—yet languished un- 
accountably in a film distributor’s 
limbo for more than a year and a 
half. Perhaps the film powers still 
heard the hooting that had greeted 
Welles’s Macbeth two years before. 
That film had proved an utter dis- 
aster in this 


country, although 


praised in Europe. 

Yet. a few months before, Welles 
gave a performance as King Lear 
on television that was remarkable. 
Playing the great role, the 
difficult in 


most 
Peter 
Brook’s almost thoroughly mutilated 
adaptation of the play for the 


Shakespeare, in 


Omnibus program, Welles achieved 
a force of tragedy that was over- 
whelming—the more so as its im- 
pact was so intimately felt on the 
television screen. At the time, it 
seemed that here was the Lear of 
the generation. 

All the more reason, one would 
think, to bring out Othello unpre- 
judiced by the response to Macbeth. 
Yet, some of the current response 
to Othello suggests that the film 
people didn't wait long enough be- 
fore deciding that the coast was 
clear for another example of Welles’s 
filmic Shakespeareana. In fact. what- 
ever petulance Welles used to pre- 
tend, in his public character of 
Wunderkind, seems to be returning 
on his head. Perhaps this retributive 
impatience is deserved. But it de- 
feats its best purpose if it prevents 
people from seeing Welles’s films. 

For they are always exciting. 
Welles may border on the prepos- 
terous, in a dizzying drive for effects, 
and often careen over into what is 


his own style of pretentiousness: a 
curious amalgam of bombast and fili- 
gree. But he is one of the genuine 
innovators among contemporary film- 
makers—one of the few, in fact, who 
strive to create in film. His sense 
of the cinematically expressive is 
prodigious. If he jabbed at our eyes 
and pounded our ears in Citizen 
Kane and The Magnificent Amber- 
sons, he also made us sit up in our 
seats. The very excitement of his 
work may have been irritating, but 
our exacerbated sensibilities enabled 
us to have experiences of film in 
ways impossible to audiences anes- 
thetized by the commonplace. 

As we would expect, the new 
Othello charges at us with all of 
Welles’s impatience with passive en- 
tertainment. As before, he seems con- 
cerned to make a film first of all. 
The faults of Othello, as well as its 
qualities, derive from this intention. 
In the excruciating business of bring- 
ing Shakespeare to the screen, the 
film does not achieve the happy 
synthesis of sight and sound of that 
most successful transformation, 
Olivier’s Henry V. The historical 
dramas of Shakespeare, of course, 
lend themselves to film narrative as 
the tragedies cannot, with their in- 
trospection into character and com- 
plex structure of dramatic excogita- 
tion. The plays, in any case, cannot 
be simply photographed; to be made 
into film, they must be transmuted, 
as it were—a truly Hermetic process 
for which there can be no scientific, 
but only poetic rules. 

Welles has edited and rearranged 
Othello, to be sure, and purists— 
particularly those who despise the 
film as an artistic medium — will get 


small comfort from his work. By 
there is a seriousness of conception, 
and a dynamic vitality, which de 
mands that it be taken seriously, 
Scenically, in both interiors and 
exteriors, the sense of time and |p. 
cale is superbly realized. The visual 
drama is stressed, from the opening 
shot of a funeral cortege to the re 
turn to it at the close, reminiscent 
of the last scene of Olivier’s Hamle. 
The camera deliberately seeks not 
only to render the Moor’s passion 
visible, but to express its mercuria 
lism. Contrasts of shadow and sw 
light, dramatic diagonals and intricate 
patterns correspond to the extrema 
of his temperament. The rapid mop 
tage and its erratic rhythms bespeak 
his perfervid nature. There is con- 
stant movement, accentuated by ed 
iting of almost expressionist rapidity 
But this speed, reflecting the cor 
ception of the character of the Moa 
and his tragedy, may be the leading 
fault of the film. For the appearance 
of immediacy in tragedy may te 
quire more time than is allowed— 
especially since there are no inter 
missions, as on the stage, to permil 
reflection, and since the vital inter 
polations of comic relief have bee 
largely omitted. It is the difference 
between building an impression 0 
speed—allowing time for it to b 
realized and understood as it bear 
upon the thoughts and actions of the 
characters — and having everything 
happen in a blur too fast for the ful 
comprehension of complexity. 
Besides acting the principal rol 
Welles directed and produced, wot 
ing in Italy with a team of Italia 
technicians. Michael MacLiammoit ' 
featured as Iago, Suzanne Cloutie 
as Desdemona, Robert Coote ® 
Roderigo, Michael Lawrence ® 
Cassio, and Fay Compton as Enmilit 
As in the case of other Welles films 
it is not enough to say that Othell 
fails here and there, for this or tht 
reason. For the film is an engrossilt 
forcefully original version of the 
classic — which remains the mo 
alive, the more it encourages creati" 
interpreters to recreate it anew. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





RED CHINA 


After reading David J. Dallin’s “Relations 
With Red China” [NL, October 10], where do 
we go and where do we come out? We are 
taken point by point as follows: 

1. “We should now realize that two Chinas 
have been in existence for several years.” 

2. We should continue to recognize National- 
ist China, but sooner or later we will also have 
to recognize Communist China; and, “if a pain- 
ful tooth must be extracted, good sense would 
dictate performing the operation at once.” (So 
it would seem we ought to recognize Communist 
China “at once.”) 

3. “The painful .. . 
today is the consequence of our defeat in China 
between 1946 and 1949,” and “we were defeated 
not so much by military force as by deception 


situation in East Asia 


and our own ignorance and passivity.” 

4. Now “we all know” that the Chinese Com- 
munist regime has evil qualities and we do not 
have “any illusions about its beneficent evolu- 
tion in the foreseeable future,” but “the only 
conditions that can be set for admission of a 
government into the UN are that it have effec- 
tive control over a particular territory, that it 
pursue a policy of non-aggression against other 
nations, and that it comply with the recognized 
rules of international intercourse.” (The affir- 
mation that these are the “only conditions” is, 
of course, readily disputable. Two facts, how- 
ever, one that Communist China has not pursued 
a policy of non-aggression, the other that it 
has not complied with the recognized rules of 
international law, are indisputable.) 

5. “Non-recognition of Peking” has been “the 
only possible course for the United States,” 
and, “so long as” Peking’s military operations 
and preparations for a war against Formosa 
continue, “recognition is still impossible.” (So, 
it would seem, we should not, we cannot, rebus 
sic stantibus, accord our recognition “at once.”) 

6. “But should the Chinese Communist Gov- 
ernment . . . sign an armistice or in some other 
manner pledge to refrain from military opera- 
tions against Formosa, the last reason for non- 
admission will have been removed.” (So it 
would seem that, as soon as the Peking Gov- 
ernment gives some pledges, the moment for 
United States recognition of Communist China 
will have arrived. But no. . . .) 

7. “When, under such conditions, Peking 
adopts normal attitudes foreign na- 
tionals, liberates them from her jails and per- 


toward 


mits their exit, when the usual facilities for 
the functioning of diplomatic representatives 
are provided in Peking, [then] the time will 
have come to revise our position on recognition 
and admission.” (So, it would seem, the ap- 
propriate moment lies some distance ahead.) 


8. “We cannot afford to ignore realities.” 

9. “We should not, of course, be fooled again 
by Communist pledges or promises.” (So, it 
would seem, even when promises have heen 
given, the moment for U. S. recognition will 
still not have arrived.) 

10. “At a certain point, . . . Peking may 
[sic] well acquiesce in the status quo and 
attempt to exchange aggressive gestures for a 
seat in the United Nations.” 

11. The “United Nations . . . must be main- 
tained.” To the 60 nations “today . . . repre 
sented” there, “it is time other nations were 
added, among them . . . Communist China, i/ 
it adopts recognized rules and norms of inter- 
national intercourse.” (So it would seem that 
not until Communist China performs in ac- 
cordance with conventional standards will the 
moment for United States recognition have 
arrived.) ; 

So much for where, in this explanation “a 
greater length,” we have been taken. Where, 
then, are we—and the author—now? Well, we 
may have gathered that Mr. Dallin feels that 
we should perceive there are two Chinas, that 
we should continue to recognize Nationalist 
China, and that we must some day, if aud 
when but not now, also recognize Communist 
China. But why the long trek from the early and 
categorical endorsement of our refusal thus far 
to recognize Communist China to the belated 
conclusion that we should continue to withhold 
that recognition until the latter has adopted 
“the recognized rules and norms ot international 
intercourse” (i.e., until some day in the it 
determinate and probably remote future)‘ 
Washington, D. C. STANLEY K. Hornseck 


David J. Dallin’s article overlooked one im 
portant factor, namely, that the legal gover 
ment of the Republic of China still exists 
Chinese soil and carries with it a majority 
the representatives of the people on the Chine 
mainland (the National Assembly and the Legit 
lative Yuan, which are like the Americas 
Congress.) 

During the 44 years of the Chinese Republic, 
there have been many times when the cously 
had two or more governments at the same time 
but nobody and no nation ever considered th 
question of recognizing two Chinas. The mo 
recent instance was found during the Si 
Japanese War, when the larger portion @ 
Chinese territory fell under the control of 8 
puppet government headed by Wang Ching¥@ 
and remained so for several years. But 
country except Japan ever recognized that &* 
ernment. 

People on the Chinese mainland still place 
some hope in the U. S. (though not so much 4 
before), but, should America recognize 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


China, that hope will be all lost. It is worth 
while for the U. S. to preserve the hope of 
several hundred million Chinese people. 

Berkeley, California S. T. Tunc 


JAPANESE AMERICANS 


In discussing the housing discrimination faced 
by Major Sammy Lee [“The Case of Sammy 
Lee,” NL, September 5], Reverend Robert Lee 
dismisses the Japanese American Citizens 
League (JACL) “on the regional and local 
levels [as] merely social and recreational clubs.” 

It is true that, because of lack of numbers 
and financial resources, the JACL cannot com- 
pare with the NAACP, the Urban League or 
the Anti-Defamation League as a “protest or- 
ganization.” But Reverend Lee overlooks the 
generally recognized fact among social and 
civil-rights workers that, except for the Negroes 
and Jews, ne other “minority” group in the 
United States has any organization that can 
compare with the JACL’s record of service and 
success. Indeed, many other nationality groups 
with far greater numbers in this country than 
the Japanese have looked to the JACL for guid- 
ance and inspiration in their organizational 
operations. : 

That Congressman Walter H. Judd of Minne- 
sota, who probably knows the Orient and Orien- 
tal Americans better than any other member of 
Congress, paid high tribute to the JACL on its 
23th anniversary as a national organization 
vouches for its record. (Incidentally, I would 
be happy to detail this record for Reverend Lee 
or anyone else who is interested.) Extending his 
remarks in the Congressional Record, the Con- 
gressman said in part: 

“To have accomplished so much, for any peo- 
ple, in such a short time, and against such odds 
of prejudice and discrimination, with so little 
in the way of financial and political backing, is 
not only a tribute to the leadership and mem- 
bership of the JACL but also to the system of 
government and the democratic processes which 
gave opportunity and incentive for such prog- 
ress in human relations.” 

Washington, D.C. Mike M. MasaoKa 
Washington Representative, JACL 


es 
“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI” 


Parallel quotations prove that Nazis and 
Communists are brothers under the skin. 





Students and union members have found 
it invaluable. 
10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 


THe New LEADER 
7 East 15th St.. New York 8, N. Y. 
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< RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 
“Magnificent ...a thriller-diller!”—GARDNER, HER. TRIB, 


“TRIAL” 


awe GLENN FORD © DOROTHY McGUIRE 
ARTHUR KENNEDY - JOHN HODIAK - KATY JURADO 


Written by DON M. MANKIEWICZ - Directed by MARK ROBSON 
Produced by CHARLES SCHNEE ~-_ AN M-G-M PICTURE 
ON STAGE: “TROPICANA” — Brilliant new revue . . . produced by 
Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble . . ., 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 











PROTECT YOuR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE: 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


4 deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of wmsurance ts required. Depossts ave 
returnable upon withdrawai of membership. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC 
227 E. 84 St. New York 28, N. Y.—Pnone: RE 42432-2420 








FLOOD VICTIMS NEED YOUR AID 


GIVE TO THE RED CROSS 








A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box handy. 


Buy the New 65c Size 
Save as much as 37c 
Also available in 30c and 12c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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“EXCELLENT STUFF.” 
—Atkinson, Times 


“HILARIOUS HIT.” —Coleman, Mirror 
“TOP GRADE.” —Chapman, News 
MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


PLAIN ann FANCY 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
PRICES: Mon. thra Sat. Evgs., Orch. $6.90; Loges 
65.75; Mess. $4.80 and $3.60; Bale. $3.00 and 
$2.50. Matinees WED. and SAT.: Oreh. $4.15; 
Leges $3.45; Mezsz. $3.00; Bale. $2.50 and $2.00, 

including tax. 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 
50th STREET and Broadway 

Evgse. 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 

Moves to Mark Hellinger Theater, Nov. 7 













FABIANS QO “Sree 2 


BKLY" on our = oe SCREEN! 


“PETE KELLY’S BLUES” 
CinemaScope 


THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal organizations 
are requested when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Feinman, Man- 
ager of The New Leader Theatrical De- 
partment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. Phone, 
ALgonquin 5-8844. 














“A superlative screen 
entertainment! Magni- 
fies and strengthens all 
the charm it had upon 
the stage!” 


RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN’S 


—Bosley Crowther, Times 


OKLAHOMA! 


IN THE NEW MOTION PICTURE PROCESS 








Seats on Sale 
at Box-Office 


FIvori 
SOUND BY TODD-AO ee Bway at 49th St. 
IN EASTMAN COLOR On ae Circle 7-1633 








. 
ALL SEATS RESERVED! MAIL ORDERS FILLED! 2 shows daily; 3 shows Sat., Sun and Hols. 
PRICES: All eves: $1.75, $2.25 and $3.50; All mats: $1.50, $1.75 and $2.75. Prices include tax 
Enclose check or money order (no stamps) payable to RIVOLI THEATRE addressed to BOX- 
OFFICE with self-addressed and stamped envelope. © Distributed by Magna Theatre Corp 





















iS YOUR 
‘GOLDEN RULE’ 
IN HOUSING MINUS 
A FEW INCHES? 


Live your beliefs in unsegregated housing 
in beautiful Bucks County. A spacious 3- 
bedroom ranch home . . . radiant heated 
. » « large finished garage on a fully land- 
scaped '/, acre lot—$11,990 and up. Also 
4-bedroom houses—$!3,600. 100% mort- 
gages available. On bus line to El, near 
Phila. Interchange Pa. Turnpike. Call Elm- 
wood 7-4356 or write 


CONCORD PARK HOMES 
... OLD LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
& STREET ROAD, TREVOSE, PA. 








“One of the Best Ever! ’—Mirror 


IN AND 


CinemaScope Color 
CLARK ROBERT 
GABLE JANE RYAN 


RUSSELL 


“THE TALL MEN" 


LOEW'S ST ATE BROADWAY at 45th ST. 


















BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD 


CANA 


BETTER COMMUNITIES 















Doors Open 
9:30 A.M. 


ROXY 


Cl 7-6000 
50th St. & 7th Ave. 
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nearest you or write to “Cancer” in care of your local Post Office. 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc 
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Our life-saving film, BREAST SELF-EXAMINATION...Are you the fortu- 
nate“one” in every ten American women who now knows the simplest and 
most thorough way to examine her own breasts for signs that may mean cancer 
~while it is still in its early stage and chances of cure are the best? Or are you 
: one of the other “nine” whom we are still trying to forewarn and forearm? 
Our doctors assure us that BREAST SELF-EXAMINATION has already 
‘aved many a woman’s life and could save many thousands more every year. 
They say that the lesson it teaches is the best “insurance” you can have against 
death from tiie commonest type of cancer in women over 35. That’s because 
you yourself are more likely than your doctor to be the first to discover any 
lump or thickening that might mean cancer. 
i] A e 
: mertcan 
ff you (or anyone you know) missed our film, we want to tell you where and 7 
when you can see it in your town. Call the American Cancer Society office Cancer Society 
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Just published! 


SOVIET 
ESPIONAGE 


by DAVID J. DALLIN 


Readers of The New Leader know David Dallin’s thoughtful, 
perceptive analyses of Soviet affairs. In this significant 

new book, he again displays his mastery of the subject as he 
describes the inner workings of Russia’s complete spy 

apparatus, drawing on personal investigation, painstaking study, 
and interviews with important people who worked for or against 
the apparatus. This comprehensive account of espionage 

in France, Germany, Switzerland, Canada and the 

United States shows how the cloak and dagger contribute 

to Russian campaigns in peace and war. 

“The first serious unsensational treatment of the subject . . . an 
impressive accomplishment.” Library Journal 


order from your bookstore $5.75 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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